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THE SWAN SONG OF THE PAPACY 


Artuur Witrorp NaGLer 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


CarprinaL Mannine@ is credited with the statement, “When 
English Protestants undertake to write of an Ecumenical Council 
of the Catholic Church nothing less than a miracle can preserve 
them from making themselves ridiculous.” Granting the truth 
of this sententious utterance, the present writer, in attempting to 
present the facts relating to the Vatican Council of 1870, must 
confess himself either a miracle-worker or a purveyor of the 
ridiculous. On the other hand, ought not a non-Catholic, minus 
a pronounced denominational bias and guided solely by historical 
motives, be more just to the facts in question than an Ultramon- 
tanist, who, because of sectarian prepossessions, must bring a 


prejudiced mind to bear upon the subject? His right to these pre 


possessions does not concern us here, but it must always be a matter 
of vital concern to historical study whether facts in any instance 
are to be “doctored,” consciously or not, in the interests of a re 
ligious system. The world has been surfeited with this method of 
dispensing “truth.” In behalf of certain vested interests, religious 
and otherwise, a vast amount of propaganda of half-truths has 
been sent out for popular consumption. Witness the news ( ?) 
about the Steel Strike given the public by our regular news 
agencies. 

In Manning’s contention, however, there is an element of 
truth. The student who attempts to describe and criticize events 
closely connected with a religious faith other than his own is apt 
to misjudge the relative values of facts at his disposal. A writer 
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on the Mohammedan religion, for instance, must approach his sub- 
ject sympathetically or suffer the just reproach of being unduly 
prejudiced and to that extent unhistorical. Therefore, let our 
approach to the sacred precincts of the supreme triumph of re- 
action in the Roman Catholic Church be in the spirit of true 
historical science, critical yet sympathetic. 

A survey of events culminating in that Council and in that 
Dogma which mark, according to one’s Weltanschauung, either the 
zenith or the nadir of papal prestige, presents many points of 
interest. The frontal and flank attacks made upon the citadel of 
the most astounding papal prerogative ever claimed exhibit, in 
the first place, one of the most dramatic spectacles of the stanch 
fight of a few protagonists of truth against the tyranny of the 
many that the whole history of the church presents. A prognosti- 
eator of the future might term it the last notable victory against 
the modern spirit which the Catholic Church could possibly reg- 
ister. But the more one knows of the past the less is one inclined 
to predict the course of the future. Obviously, a cautious observer 
in 1850 would have declared impossible what actually occurred in 
1870. 

Moreover, such a study should furnish a background for a 
more recent study of papal history. How are we to explain, for 
instance, the marvelous come-back of the Pope, whose prestige 
during the war was at low ebb? To-day his recently condemned 
straddling of positions is no longer remembered. Instead, one 
nation seeks to outdo the other in courting his favor. 

And finally, we behold the natural fruition of that vast inter- 
play of spiritual and temporal forces set in motion by Leo I, 
Hildebrand, Innocent III, and other mighty popes, a story with 
which many Protestants are not sufficiently familiar. A knowl- 
edge of the other chapters of this institution, one of the most 
unique and wonderful in history, makes the last chapter one of 


supreme fascination. Macaulay’s pompous praise and grandilo- 
quent prophecy, though extravagant, are partially justified by the 
facts. 


The Vatican Council and the dogma of papal infallibility 
cannot be understood apart from their origins. Every crucial 
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event can be traced back to definite causes. Every institution is 
the culmination of a process of development. And dogmas also 


have their history, a knowledge of which is always a prerequisite 


to their correct appraisal. 

Infallibility as applied to the church in general was early 
held though without designation of the mouthpiece of that preroga- 
tive. From the fourth to the eighth centuries the ecumenical 
council generally was held to be that mouthpiece. With the in- 
crease of papal power, notably in western Europe, arose the idea 
of infallibility as centering in the Holy See. Emodius, an Italian 
bishop in the sixth century, clearly expressed it. And yet Inno- 
cent III, the most powerful of popes, declared that the church 
might become his judge in matters of faith. Although Aquinas 
had acknowledged the papacy as the source of eternal truth, at 
Constance a guilty Pope stood accused and no one dreamed that 
the mouthpiece of infallibility graced the presence of that august 
assembly. 

We may easily read the notion of infallibility into the bull of 
1656 issued against Jansen’s famous book, Augustinus, in which 
five propositions were condemned “in sensu ab eodem auctore 
intento.” But it was not until the establishment of the Order of 
Jesus that the first aggressive and systematic propaganda in favor 
of this doctrine was set in motion. As a matter of fact, the influ- 
ence and machinations of the Jesuits constitute the key which 
opens the door of knowledge to many of the strange events which 
followed each other in rapid succession after the revolution of 
1848. 

Toward the middle of the century a liberal movement was on 
the verge of gaining ascendency in the Catholic Church, counte- 
nanced by a reformer and progressive, Pius 1X. Like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky the revolution of 1848 changed the liberal 
Pope into a fierce reactionary, revealing to the astonished and 
chagrined progressives a character, no longer Dr. Jekyll from their 
point of view, but a Mr. Hyde who, though fitful, visionary, 
superstitious, could also be mulishly obstinate and extremely dar- 
ing when his own prerogatives were called in question. As early 
as 1850 the champion periodical of infallibility, the Civilta 
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Cattolica, like a voice crying in the wilderness, prepared the way 
for its Messiah of truth in the claim, “When the Pope thinks, it 
is God who thinks in him.” 


In such an atmosphere, steeped with Ultramontanism and 
Medizvalism, the Pope welcomed all proposals tending to enhance 


the power and prestige of his office. He was in perfect agreement 
with the dictum of the Jesuit scholar, Peronne, that neither Bible 
nor tradition was necessary for the definition of a dogma. It was 
sufficient, as another affirmed, that he, the Pope, confirm the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Most Blessed Mary as an article of 
faith by his infallible word. When this was actually done in 1854 
it served as a valuable precedent for later action leading to the 
affirmation of infallibility itself. This led one historian to remark 
that since the Pope had said to the Virgin Mary, “Thou art im- 
maculate,” it now remained for her to say to him, “Thou art 
infallible.” Although history has to do with conduct rather than 
with motive the inference might be drawn that the event of 1854 
was a feeler to see how Catholics would accept the dictum of a 
Pope outside a Council. The reception of it, indeed, left much to 
be desired. 

Henceforth the two rival camps within Catholicism tended to 
become more sharply divided. The liberal-scientifie and mystical- 
evangelical movement, headed by such men as Déllinger, Hirscher, 
Friedrich, and Hefele, made deep inroads into some of the extrava- 
gant claims of Rome. Some liberals went so far as to approve 
Cavour’s ideal of a free church in a free state. But it was the 
other camp, the result of a connubium between Rome and the 
Order of Jesus (thus Déllinger), which dominated the ecclesias- 
tical policies of the church. The Pope realized that modern ideas 
were not in harmony with many then held by the church, but he 
was not sufficiently wise to propose a modus vivendi. Instead, he 
declared war against the modern trend in his Encyclical and Sylla- 
bus of 1864. It is of interest to note that Bible Societies are con- 
demned under the same head with Communism and Socialism. 
After reading article No. 80, which categorically denies that the 
Pope should agree with progress and with liberalism, one is pre- 
pared to expect anything. This encyclical laid the foundations 
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for the dome, infallibility, which was to complete the hoary and 
imposing hierarchical structure. Déllinger called the papal dic- 
tum “one-eyed” because it lacked the historical sense; and he 
was right, for it was not in sympathy with the modern spirit with 
its emphasis upon the historical approach. Instead, its breath of 
life came from the moribund air of Mediwvalism. 

Another round on the ladder to infallibility was the 
eighteenth centenary of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul. At 
this magnificent celebration in 1867 the Pope had a splendid 
opportunity to create an atmosphere favorable to his fixed idea. 
Did not a secret power come from the near-by grave of Saint 
Peter to the aid of the church against all her foes. The assembled 
bishops subscribed to the pronouncement that the Pope’s verdict 
was the criterion of truth in doctrine. Significant was the coin- 
cidence, as if prophetical of the future, that this occasion was used 
to canonize, not some humble and saintly Saint Francis, but the 
bloodthirsty Jesuit inquisitor, Arbues (d. 1485). 

As the. coming Council began to cast its shadow over the 
Catholic world the Curial party employed numerous methods to 
further the cause, such as miracles, manifestations of the Virgin, 
canonizations, relics, ete. The priestly office was exalted to the 
skies. In one quarter it was argued that the priest was above all 
earthly rulers, above angels and archangels, even above the 
“Mother of God,” who only once bore Christ, while the priest 
created him every day in the Eucharist. And then the reasoning 
descends to the enormity—*Yea, in a sense, we stand above God, 
who must always and everywhere serve us, and at the consecra- 
tion must descend from heaven upon the mass.” Fortunately 
such ratiocination was at variance with the highest thought of 
Catholicism. 

Elaborate preparations were made by a Congregation of 
Direction whose members were selected largely fram the reaction- 
ary group. All in vain were the complaints and remonstrances 
of the liberal leaders. The third main head in the Jesuit pro- 
gram—infallibility of the Pope against Gallicanism, Febronian- 
ism, and German liberal science—soon came to be regarded as 
the only reason for the calling of the Council. As much was 
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boldly asserted by the great archbishop, Darboy of Paris. And 
it soon became evident that Jesuitic influence was weaving a strong 
net in which to enmesh any opponents of the doctrine. Even 
though no draft of the Preparatory Commission bore on that sub- 
ject all the facts point toward a silent, subtle, but aggressive 
campaign to that end. 

But in spite of all maneuvering, opposition soon made itself 
felt in the form of political hostility, scientific scruples, and 
theological misgivings. A life and death struggle ensued between 
the reactionary and progressive elements. Since the scientific 
spirit threatened the foundations of the unchangeable body of 
Roman Catholic scholasticism, Ultramontanism nourished the 
hope that in the impending war German science would be crushed 
by French military power, “with Napoleon III as a new Pepin.” 

The literary warfare began with Déllinger’s frontal attack 
which, in tone and objective, almost paralleled the ninety-five 
theses of Luther. He followed this with learned pamphlets in 
which he allowed history to take the witness stand against papal 
pretensions, in his Erwaigungen, especially, threatening the main 
positions of his opponents. The influential French prelate, Dupan- 
loup, and other leading Catholic authorities argued in a similar 
vein against the proposed doctrine. In answer to Manning’s 
strongly tinged Ultramontane manifesto Friedrich placed his 
hand upon the Achilles heel of the position of the Curia in his 
searching diagnosis, ““They have the light of history to fear.” 
And yet, what could the verdict of history mean to a group that 
was demanding in behalf of the Pope even the sacrifice of reason 
(al sacrificio dell’ intelleto)¢ And Manning felt equal to the task 
of proving that authority was superior to history; if the latter 
opposed or contradicted the former, so much the worse for history. 

Because of Rome’s known attitude toward Protestant Prussia, 
toward the aspirations for Italian unity, and toward the spirit of 
Gallicanism and Febronianism, much political feeling was mani- 
fested against the coming Council. According to Catholic authori- 
ties hostile declamations, diplomatic notes, poisoned press articles 
were the order of the day. But the only serious attempt made was 
that of Prince Hohenlohe of Bavaria, who sought to obtain the 
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active cooperation of various nations in opposition to Rome. Bis- 
marck voiced his disapproval of such action in the frank declara- 
tion that only then was a protest to be used when the protestor had 
the power to enforce it. 

Invitations to the Council were sent not merely to Catholics 
but also to the non-Uniates, to the Orientals and to Protestants. 
The refusals received are not to be wondered at when one takes 
into consideration the tactless insinuations embodied in the sum- 
mons. To tell a Protestant that he was a sheep which had strayed 
from the true fold and an Oriental that he had been led to schism 
by the devil was not conducive to friendly intercourse. Catholic 
princes were not invited. The papal secretary, Antonelli, gave 
perhaps the correct explanation when he stated that they were not 
sufficiently in harmony with Rome. 

Of the prelates who attended (about 764) so many were 
Italian (276) that they were easily able to control the Council. 
And while 143 belonged to the Papal States of the time only 35 
came from Great Britain and 19 from Germany. Disproportion- 
ate representation was patent to the most casual observer. The 
vote of Darboy, representing two million at the intellectual center 
of France, counted no more than that of an ignorant sycophant 
prelate of the Papal States, representing a couple of thousand of 
people. As to a knowledge of the past history of his church a 
man like Hefele far outweighed the combined wisdom of the 
eighty Spanish and South American bishops. In general the 
minority, the party in opposition to extreme papal claims, came 


from the more advanced sections of Europe and America. On 


the other hand, the majority was composed of those who were 
thriving in the Curialist atmosphere, some indigent clergy even 
depending for their daily bread upon the generosity of the Pope. 
“Wess Brot ich esse, dess Lied ich singe.” The Pope is reported 
to have said, “If the Council lasts much longer I will of course be 
infallible, but fallito” (bankrupt). 

To exclude the possibility of serious interference a good share 
of the business was settled for the members beforehand, avowedly 
in their presence but in reality without their cooperation. A secret 
council of Nine, in constant communication with the Pope, decided 
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upon the real issues which were then approved by the assembly. 
At Trent the council had enacted and decreed. At the Vatican 
the Pope “decreed, enacted, and sanctioned,” the Council merely 
approving. The members were at liberty to speak on subjects 
proposed by the president, send amendments to the committees, 
and finally vote yea or nay. These and other considerations still 
to be noted make havoc of Manning’s contention that the liberty 
in the American Congress was no greater than the liberty accorded 
the Council. 

A number of unconstitutional measures were adopted which 
made this theoretical liberty into virtual repression and coercion. 
Those who protested against unjust procedure were silenced. 
When a Catholic authority, Alzog, calls these changes in procedure 
the “rightful exercise of papal prerogative,” one is tempted to 
retort that in that case the Council itself was a superfluous gather- 
ing. Instead of the ancient requirement of moral unanimity in 
the definition of a dogma (quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est) a mere numerical majority was decreed as 
sufficient. Other regulations allowed the machine, to use a 
familiar word, to practice effectively the steam-roller methods of 
modern political assemblies. To some the only alternatives seemed 
to be submission or rebellion. Abject submission to a spiritual 
despotism constitutes real tragedy. But opposition may lead to 
equally direful results though of a different nature. One of 
France’s noblest sons, Montalembert, saw whither events were 
drifting and upbraided the French clergy for their servile attitude 
toward Rome. His end was tragic. Forsaken by friends he died 
of a broken heart, cast out by the church he loved. 

The opposition tried every means at its disposal to ward off 
the inevitable. Archbishop Darboy declared that infallibility 
could not be promulgated by acclamation without any discussion 
of the subject, for in such a case a hundred bishops would leave 
Rome and take the Council along “in the soles of their shoes,” 
Strong appeals by the strongest members in the assembly were 
left unheeded and, as a last resort, they took to filibustering. The 
stormiest session was that in which the dauntless Strossmayer of 
Hungary, speaking Latin like a living tongue, in arguing against 
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the majority vote proposition, deemed it advisable to acknowledge 
that some Christianity was to be found among Protestants. With 
a remarkably liberal spirit and a boldness that was heroic he de- 
fended worthy Protestants from aspersions that had been cast upon 
them. The spirited orator was frequently interrupted and amid 
great confusion, disorder, and even physical strife, under a three- 
fold “protestor” forced to quit the tribune. A bishop of the 
United States stated afterward, in a tone indicative of patriotic 
pride, that he now knew one assembly that could outdo the Ameri- 
ean Congress in respect to roughness. 

But all the learned appeals, acute reasoning, and logical 
argumentation failed in the face of a mental attitude impervious 
to the reception of new ideas. What could Hefele’s scientific 
investigations in history mean to a bishop who gave as his reason 
for supporting papal infallibility the illustration that since Peter 
was crucified downward, his head bearing the whole weight of the 
body, the Pope, as the head, bore the whole church, “and he is in- 
fallible who bears, not he who is borne”? What could Stross- 
mayer’s or Dupanloup’s trenchant criticisms signify in an arena 
of thought that was hospitable to the reception of a story like that 
told by a Sicilian bishop? The latter soberly announced that the 
people of Sicily were led to believe in the infallibility of Peter 
only after the Virgin Mary had assured them that she had been 
present when Christ conferred this special prerogative upon Peter. 
In short, how could the modern scientific method in theology and 
history, as espoused by the most learned Catholic scholars, Déllin- 
ger, Huber, Schulte, Friedrich, Hefele, to mention only the out- 
standing men, hope to cope with that Absolutism centering in the 
Pope which had already condemned the whole thing ? 

The result might have been foreseen earlier than it was. 
Since appeals to the Pope were disregarded, since the most cogent 
reasoning in public debate had exerted no influence upon hearts 
ilready decided, the minority deemed it wisest to mark time. The 
battle was already lost. The Curialists were beginning to revel 
in victory. The final meetings and final voting constituted merely 
the mechanical registration by the servile majority of a dogma 
already decided upon by the Pope and his intimates. The Coun- 
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cil, ostensibly an ecumenical affair, had degenerated into a Roman 
Conclave. On July 8 further debate was closed. The following 
day a liberal member received a telegram from Paris: “Hold out 
a few days longer; Providence is sending you an unexpected 
help.” It came too late. The threatening Franco-Prussian war 
was not destined to influence or alter the Vatican Council. 

When the conditional vote was put eighty-eight had the 
moral courage to vote in the negative. Before the final vote a 
desperate effort was made by certain liberals to influence the Pope 
to leniency. One fell upon his knees three times begging the Vicar 
of Christ to restore peace in the church. The influential Cardinal 
Rauscher of Vienna made a similar attempt only to hear from the 
lips of the Pope: “It is too late.” The die was cast, the Rubicon 
crossed, and another chapter in the history of the Catholic Church 
closed. When too late Dupanloup in despair and with trepidation 
tried to thwart the inevitable logic of events. What folly to stop 
a mad bull with a red cloth! Pius LX was true to form in his 
passionate retort, “This Bishop of Orleans is mad; he wants me 
to stop the mouth of the Holy Ghost and the Council.” 

In the final session of July 18 only two voted non placet, one 
of them an American, Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock. A large 
number of the protestors had previously left Rome, unwilling for 
a variety of reasons to cast a non placet into the face of His Holi- 
ness. Was this action cowardly? Before hasty judgment is 
passed one must consider that such action in the Catholic Church 
carried with it far more serious consequences than anything of a 
similar nature possibly could in Protestantism. Besides being 
a personal affront to the person of the Pope himself, in wide circles 
it would have been characterized as a direct step to schism. To 
keep the peace of the church, the prime desideratum, personal con- 
siderations had to give way. Even the voice of conscience must be 
suppressed for the good of the cause. This might mean the cruci- 
fixion of self in order to advance the church. 

On that fateful day in July Ultramontanism celebrated its 
supreme triumph. The sweet fruit of victory, however, was mixed 
with gall. How much more glorious it would have been had 
Vienna, Prague, and Paris, represented respectively by Rauscher, 
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Schwarzenberg, and Darboy, bowed down in the final session ¢ 
To have heard Strossmayer, Dupanloup, or Hefele openly submit 
with a placet would have been a source of extreme gratification. 
A belated triumph did come, in fact, in the subsequent submission 
of every bishop. Even the erudite church historian, Hefele, bowed 
in obedience; despite his asseverations to the effect that he would 
rather lay down his office than renounce his nature and conscien- 
tious convictions. This great scholar submitted to a power which 
not long before he had characterized as a mere semblance of Chris- 
tianity, an empty shell, a caricature of the real church. The bold 
Strossmayer hesitated longer, the last of the Old Guard to sur- 
render. His unconquerable spirit breathes forth in a letter writ- 
ten to Dupanloup a year after the close of the Council in which he 
maintained that the method used by Rome to coerce the bishops 
was nothing less than tyranny. 

Again, why did these intelligent, conscientious, and brave 
men submit? One reason may be gleaned from a letter written 
by Kenrick of St. Louis to Lord Acton in 1871 in which he 
affirmed that his submission was tantamount to an act of obedience 
to the church. It did not arise from the removal of those reasons 
which had caused his opposition to the dogma. This setting of 
the case reveals the force of habit, the power of training, and the 
great momentum behind Catholic tradition. No wonder the 
hierarchy was able to bear down all opposition. The bishops were 
under oath of allegiance to the Pope and the breaking of that oath 
was a serious matter. When submission or schism seemed the only 
alternatives a good Catholic had only one choice. Unlike the con- 
scientious objector of war-time fame his own individual conscience 
was not the supreme arbiter. In an emergency, the church, greater 
than self, demanded the surrender not only of life but of reason 
and conscience as well. Thus reasoned these irreconcilables of 
the Vatican Council. Moreover, they were morally bound to 
acquiesce in that which they had defended, the decision of infallible 
Episcopacy as represented in the Ecumenical Council. The fact 
that the Pope was now the embodiment of this Episcopacy did not 
materially alter the case. 

Though all bishops eventually submitted, some outstanding 
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leaders in the church, notably theological professors in Germany, 
remained recalcitrant to the end. It was the hated dogma, how- 
ever, and not the church, against which they poured out the vials 
of their wrath. This opposition on the part of Michelis, Déllinger, 
Friedrich, Schulte, and others led to the formation of that interest- 
ing though pathetic movement known as Old Catholicism. This 
purported to be the true church ; the other, the Vatican perversion, 
constituted a monstrosity. It prided itself upon its rational founda- 
tions, upon its harmony with historical facts. And yet it failed, 
soon and utterly. The reasons are not far to seek. Negations 
outnumbered affirmations. In regard to its lack of a deeply re 
ligious motive it was more like the Humanists than the original 
Reformers. As Schaff was wont to put it, no real Heilslehre was 
present. It sought to remedy evils without going to the root of the 
giant Upas tree, which had brought forth as a natural fruit the 
dogma of papal infallibility. Finally, it courted failure by ap- 
pealing almost solely to the educated. Without the masses its aim, 
so far as attempting to continue the real Catholic Church, was 
foredoomed to fall short of realization. 

The origins of startling and dramatic events in various lands 
may be traced back to the Council. A “Los von Rom” movement 
assumed proportions of alarming extent. In the fierce Kultur- 
kampf in Germany Catholicism, represented by the Center 
political party, pitted itself against the mighty Bismarck. 
All his protestations to the contrary notwithstanding, the latter 
was compelled to journey to Canossa. Although the new Italian 
national government sought to compromise with the “de-temporal- 
ized” holy prisoner in the Vatican, no basis for a compromise could 
be found. The Pope refused all overtures, claiming that loss of 
Rome deprived him of the freedom and independence indispen- 
sable to one who must govern the church in all lands. That he con- 
fines himself to the Vatican, however, can be ascribed only to his 
own action. He made himself a prisoner, at once obligatory and 
voluntary. That the Pope should lose his temporal power at the 
time that he was declared infallible proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. He could now pose as a martyr. Catholics the world 
over would be drawn in sympathy to the lone Vatican prisoner. 
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Does not this fact account for the rather limited amount of 
nineteenth century opposition to a dogma essentially mediaeval 
in its conception and definition? Perhaps the most momentous 
result, historically considered, was the intensified Romanizing of 
the church. With the loosening of local bonds and interests a 
better opportunity was allowed to emphasize the universal author- 
ity and supremacy of the Roman See. And when the astute diplo- 
matist Leo XIII appeared on the scene a new era of international 
influence began. The selection of the Pope as arbiter in the Caro- 
line Islands dispute merely illustrates the manner in which nations 
were beginning to pay court to the temporally dethroned but 
spiritually enthroned occupant of the Vatican. On the other hand, 
that abomination against which the Syllabus of Errars had railed, 
a Bible Society, was now established in the Eternal City itself. 
And to-day the Curia trembles and gets excited at the proposed 
building of a Methodist school in the very heart of the city. 
What the future of this most unique institution in history 
will be is, of course, problematical. Because it has weathered the 
fiercest gales of the past, a safe passage through all future storms 
might be prophesied. Because it has lived through a history which 
would have destroyed virtually every other institution, one might 
agree with a certain militant Curialist that of necessity divine 
origin must be ascribed to it. And yet that ghost which the 
Modernist has clearly discerned is already lurking in the back- 
ground. Will not the modern spirit eventually disintegrate the 
foundation pillars of an institution essentially medieval? The 
Catholic Church can no longer depend upon salvation through the 
ealling of a General Council, for the last one voted the Council as 
such out of existence. The future historian with a better per- 
spective might write of the folly of the Vatican Council because, 
in the modern democratic age, it nullified the grand democratic 
thought of Marsilius of Padua that the Church in General Council 
assembled constitutes the supreme arbiter in matters of faith and 
doctrine. The Ultramontane triumphal pean of spiritual domina- 
tion at the announcement of papal infallibility will then be seen in 
its true light as the swan song of the papacy. 
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“THE CHURCH OF PENTECOST” 


Francis W. WarNnE 


Lucknow, India 


My heading is the name of a book written by Bishop Thoburn 
and published during 1899. It contains 424 pages, which reveal 
the spirit of the man, and explains the mystery of his peculiar 
power. It portrays the inner life of Bishop Thoburn as does 
nothing else he has written. I am of the opinion that Bishop 
Thoburn’s The Church of Pentecost has never been in the thought 
of the pastors and laymen of the church to the extent that its merits 
deserve. The reason for this I do not know. I will make a quota- 
tion from his own preface which will permit him to tell how long, 
and under what varied circumstances, he meditated upon writing 
this book, and let that stand for what it is worth to those who know 
him and those who know about him. 

The thought of writing such a book was first suggested many years 
ago while attending a “holiness” camp meeting in the United States. 
While there appeared to be a general agreement in doctrine among those in 
_ charge of the meeting, and while there were frequent references to Pente- 
cost, there yet seemed to be a wide difference between the simplicity of 
the New Testament story and the minute definitions, the many restrictions, 
and the limited experiences of the modern Christian assembly. At Pente- 
cost the manifestation was clear, complete, and satisfying. It was “full” 
as a spiritual manifestation, and carried with it all the spiritual elements 
which enter into the organization of a Christian society. It set forth all 
which could be heard in the modern assembly, and very much in addition. 
While noting these points the thought was suggested that the modern 
church had much to learn from the story of the first Christian Church, and 
as the years passed, a wider observation, embracing many phases of Chris- 


tian life and many departments of Christian labor, greatly strengthened 
this impression. 


So much for the years Bishop Thoburn meditated on writing 
this book. In that connection may I call attention to the fact that 
the first break in the good bishop’s health came early in 1900, and 
that this book was published in 1899. So that it represents his 
most mature reflections, meditations, and conclusions. I will next 
let him tell for himself the estimate he puts upon his subject, which 
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quotation will also suggest the great variety of subjects treated in 


the book. 


May we not regard that church as an object lesson placed in full view 
before our eyes, to serve at once as a subject of careful study and of prayer- 
ful imitation? Should we not, in short, instead of looking back to this 
church as a bright spot in Christian history ever receding farther and 
farther from us, place it in the foreground, and keep it constantly in view 
as the ideal church to which the universal church of the present day is 
slowly tending, and toward which all earnest Christians should ardently 
press forward? I do not mean, of course, that all the details of its or- 
ganization should be adopted in our day, or that mere matters of form or 
custom which were appropriate to an early age, should, or could, be intro- 
duced into Christian churches at the beginning of the twentieth century; 
but the spirit of Pentecost still survives, and the standard of spiritual life 
of that day is still maintained among multitudes of Christians in this 
world. Many questions which are agitating the public mind in our day 
were anticipated by the early Christians to an extent which very few sus- 
pect. The normal standard of Christian experience, the normal law of 
Christian beneficence, the normal organization of Christian society, the 
normal attitude of Christians toward what is called wealth, the normal 
measure of spiritual power in the Christian Church, and the normal variety 
and potency of spiritual gifts which Christians of all ages are entitled to 
expect: these and other kindred topics quickly suggest themselves to every 
Christian student who sits down to a careful study of the brief history of 
the Church of Pentecost, as recorded in the early chapters of the book 
of Acts. 


Simplicity was one of Bishop Thoburn’s outstanding charac- 
teristics and one of the greatest elements of his power. To those 
of us who knew him well, he reveals himself in this particular on 
every page. Those who remember Bishop Thoburn’s personal ap- 
pearance will remember that he always wore but one cut of coat, 
and that very simple but ministerial. He did not carry extra suits 
when he traveled, but when a suit became shabby it was his custom 
to go to a tailor, have an exact duplicate made, put it on and leave 
the discarded suit with the tailor. Read the following to catch his 
conception of the place of simplicity in spiritual things. He has 
been speaking of no assurance that all Christ’s followers through- 
out all the land had forsaken him, and reaches the conclusion that 
those in the upper room were but selected representatives. 


Why, then, was the transcendent privilege of Pentecost limited to so 
few? Why were not the whole body of believing disciples gathered together 
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in Jerusalem, or on Tabor, and an impressive pageant enacted worthy of 
the beginning of a new era, the inauguration of a new dispensation? 

To such question it is sufficient to reply that with the fading away 
of the dispensation of types and shadows, no place remained for such a 
spectacular display as human vanity would have craved. Simplicity be- 
came henceforth the law of divine procedure. Jacob’s well had now 
become as sacred and as favored a spot as the temple, and the gorgeous 
ritual of the Jewish priests must henceforth give place to the intelligent 
prayers, “uttered or unexpressed,” of the childlike disciples of Him who 
had now become the High Priest of the human race. What was needed 
to mark such an event as the full inauguration of a new dispensation of 
such a character as this was a manifestation which would be clear, intel- 
ligible, and impressive, to those who were able to receive spiritual lessons 
without any admixture of earthly grandeur, or worldly pomp and dis- 
ek: «me 
Every Christian worker who is eager to receive at his Master’s hand 
an anointing of power, and especially every preacher who aspires to the 
largest possible measure of what is called ministerial success, should ever 
bear in mind that one important element of power which is bestowed from 
on high is simplicity. The overwhelming grandeur of the scene which 
attended the succession of Elisha to the office and work of the mighty 
Elijah, has profoundly affected the imagination of multitudes of earnest 
Christians and an eager desire to be robed in a mantle of power is often 
expressed by devout disciples, who are as sincere as they are earnest. This 
desire is also both inspired and intensified by our Saviour’s farewell 
promise of an enduement of power to his disciples; but those who are 
impressed by this conception of power, as that of a mantle received and 
worn, should remember that Elijah’s mantle was at best only a Bedouin 
blanket made of camel’s hair or possibly a robe of sheepskin. This mighty 
child of the desert was the last man on earth to put on the “soft raiment” 
of luxurious livers, or the pompous purple of the palace. He was one of 
the greatest and grandest men, in ages past or present, but his life was 
simplicity itself. 


Bishop Thoburn was one of the greatest of believers in and 
teachers of holiness of heart and life and als¢ in living “the Spirit- 
filled life.” The inspiration to this book was born at a holiness 
camp meeting. In his thinking one of the greatest hindrances to 
the cause of holiness and the explanation of the divisions, criti- 
cisims and controversies in the church on the subject is that many 
of the leaders have moved away from the simplicity of the teach- 
ings and the phraseology of the New Testament. After showing 
how good men have differed on questions of secondary importance 
until controversy has usurped the place of teaching, he goes on 
to say of some modern holiness movements: 
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Among the many terms employed to describe this fullness of blessing, 
we find such as the following: “Perfect Love,” “Pure Love,” “Christian 
Perfection,” “Full Salvation,” the “Rest of Faith,” the “Higher Christian 
Life,” the “Blessing of Holiness,” “Perfect Holiness,” “Entire Sanctifi- 
cation,” “Full Assurance,” and other like phrases. Concerning all of 
these phrases it may be remarked that while some of them are scriptural, 
all were unknown in the Church of Pentecost. The best Christian ex- 
perience of which we have any record had been taught, received, and illus- 
trated in life before any of these terms came into use. May it not be 
possible—is it not indeed probable—that the safest and surest way to 
realize again the life and power of the Church of Pentecost, would be to 
return to the simple conditions, and adopt the simple standards, which 
were recognized at the beginning? 


The complete absence of any ambiguity, a clear-cut conception 
of his subject, and a concise statement, are characteristics of his 
style of speaking and writing. I once heard a literary admirer of 
Bishop Thoburn’s style say, “It would be impossible for Bishop 
Thoburn to write an ambiguous sentence.” As illustrating his con- 
cise method of expression and as a sample of the rich veins of 
thought that run through the book, here are a few sentences from 
his chapter on “The Fruits of the Spirit”: 


According to New Testament teaching the fruits of the Spirit serve 
in an important degree to form a basis of character, and also add greatly 
to the power of their possessor as a worker in his Master’s vineyard. Love 
is more than an emotion; it is the “bond of perfectness,” the power which 
binds together in harmony and completeness all the virtues and graces 
which enter into the structure of Christian character. Peace is an ele- 
ment of power, and as such it both “rules” and “keeps” in the realm of 
personal experience. Joy is a source of strength. “The joy of the Lord 
is your strength.” It adds also to the efficiency of the Christian worker, 
and hence the ancient psalmist prayed, “Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation; then will I teach transgressors thy way, and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee.” Hope is to the anxious soul in peril what an anchor 
is to the storm-tossed ship. Meekness is more than an inoffensive dispo- 
sition; it is an element of success, and in time will hold the world in its 
quiet grasp. Righteousness is a royal gift, and insures its possessor of kin- 
ship with those who sit upon thrones and dispense justice with royal 
dignity and power. Long-suffering and gentleness and goodness—what are 
these but reproductions of qualities of character which belonged to the 
Master himself when here on earth? 


Bishop Thoburn has been aptly called a modern Prophet. 
Here again his book reveals his gift and his conception of prophecy. 
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He recalls that in all the Prophets of the Old Testament foretelling 
was a small part of their writings, but forthtelling was their great 
commission, Hear him, as with a mild vein of his peculiar sar- 
casm, another element of his power in reproving sin, he shows 


first the true conception of a Prophet and where in his judgment 


many modern preachers have departed from New Testament sim- 
plicity. 


A messenger should always have a message to deliver, and a public 
speaker who appears before an audience in the character of a messenger 
of God, and yet who is not conscious of having any message intrusted to 
him, occupies an utterly false position. Like the ancient prophets of 
Israel, the preacher-prophet of the present dispensation who is truly called 
and sent of God is a man commissioned from on high to reprove and warn 
the wicked, to proclaim God’s promises to the penitent and the obedient, 
to offer words of comfort to the sorrowing, to give light to those in dark- 
ness, to guide the weak and wandering, and, in short, to speak as if in 
God’s stead to people of every class and of all ages. 

It is but too probable that the most conspicuous element of weakness 
in the preaching of the present day is found in the absence of the prophetic 
element. Men are often seen in the pulpit who have no idea of a call from 
God, and who do not dream of such a thing as being sent with a message 
which they are to deliver with all fidelity. A supposed successor of 
Elijah is seen in the pulpit at the hour of service reading a criticism on 
one of the poets; another discourses on sociology, without understanding 
more than the alphabet of his subject; a third dabbles in politics; a fourth 
reads a dry essay on some speculative topic; a fifth expounds with elabo- 
rate proofs some scriptural doctrine concerning which no one of his 
hearers entertains any doubt; a sixth repeats a series of moral platitudes, 
while others try to imitate the arts of rhetoricians, actors, or even buffoons. 
Comparatively few speak with the voice or moral tone of an anointed 
prophet. Instead of inspiring public opinion they follow it. The feeble 
and often foolish topics which are sometimes found among the pulpit 
notices in Saturday evening papers, are humiliating, if not positively 
wicked. Even the false prophets of Israel could hardly have been expected 
so far to forget their profession, or their personal dignity, as to condescend 
to some of the expedients to which some modern preachers resort in the 
desperate hope of securing a deceptive and worthless popularity. No man 
is worthy of the name of preacher who does not select his pulpit themes 
under what he believes to be the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and men 
who are led by such conviction will never forget what is due to their 
own personal dignity, to say nothing of the reverence due to such a 
ministry. 


The practical Bishop Thoburn. His practical common sense 
was another of his great elements of power. Let me illustrate by 
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a quotation from him on the “Christian Communism” of the Pen- 
tecostal Church as contrasted with modern communism. 


The difference between the spirit which animated the Christians of 
Pentecost and that which forms the battle cry of the modern communist is 
as absolute as the difference between heaven and earth. The communist 
demands his full share of all the wealth in the community. His gospel is 
one of demand for. self. The Christian of Pentecost, on the other hand, 
contended only for the right to bestow his goods upon others. The one 
party seems ever to be grasping at the possessions of others, while the 
other party is seeking with equal earnestness for the high privilege of 
giving to others that which belongs to himself. 


Or take the woman question, so prominently before the last 
General Conference and now before the church, and to be reported 
on by a commission at the coming General Conference: 


The vexed question of the right or propriety of women exercising the 
prophetic gift calls for only a brief word here. The prophet Joel certainly 
predicted that the daughters should prophesy; the daughters of Philip the 
evangelist did prophesy; and from the discussion of the question in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians it is made abundantly evident that women 
were accustomed to exercise this gift, and that the apostle not only 
tolerated but directly sanctioned the public exercise of both prophesying 
and praying on the part of Christian women. The question is happily 
settling itself, and it seems highly probable that before many years it will 
cease to be a subject of serious controversy. 


Many of his illustrations found in the book can be used in 
the pulpit, and they are all down on the level of the common people, 
and not only convey truth, but illustrate his simple style through 
which he enlightened and illuminated all classes who heard him. 
I cannot overcome the temptation to quote one of them from his 
chapter on “The Fire upon the Altar”: 


A story is related of two good men who were once disputing on this 
subject, and, as often happens in such cases, their discussion had seemed 
to only drive them farther apart. I am quite certain, said one of them, that 
I sin more times in a day than I have hairs upon my head. It is absurd to 
talk about being saved from all sin. 

I should be sorry to hold such a view, was the reply. I trust in a 
Saviour who saves from all sin, both in heart and in life. 

I fear you do not know your own heart; if you did you would not talk 
in this way. The heart is prone to evil, always and everywhere. 

Yes, I know that very well, but the evil can be taken out of it. A plot 
in my garden is full of weeds, but they can all be pulled up and carried 
away, and not the smallest weed will remain. 
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But a new crop of weeds will immediately appear; the ground is 
full of their seeds and their roots. 

But I can burn a fire on the ground and destroy both roots and seeds. 

That is a bad illustration, my friend; in such a case more weeds will 
spring up out of the ashes than if no fire had been burned on the ground. 

At this point a friend who had been listening ventured to interject a 
remark. You differ, my friends, he said, concerning the possibility of 
utterly destroying the weeds in the garden plot. One.of you thinks fire 
will permanently destroy the weeds, while the other is sure that it would 
only increase their next growth. But in one thing, I feel certain, you will 
both agree with me. We all must agree that no weeds will spring up in 
that garden plot so long as the fire is kept burning. 


Every minister who has had his heart stirred by Arthur's 
Tongue of Fire should have as a companion to it Thoburn’s prac- 
tical application of the lessons of The Church of Pentecost to 
modern conditions. For it would seem as if he has given in this 
book his solution of almost every vexed problem of Christian ex- 
perience, doctrine, church administration, and missions. If this 
should fall under the eye of any one who is preaching without 
having read either of these books, I would say, get them both, 
devoutly study them, and they will open to your spiritual view vast 
vistas of the fundamentals of the gospel of the Risen Son of God. 

It is the writer’s belief that there are a number of chapters 
in The Church of Pentecost which, if a pastor were to read and 
pray over them until they had so taken possession of him that he 
could put a good measure of the author’s spirit into the reading 
of them, that they would make great sermons to be read on Sunday 
mornings. The experiment is worth trying to find out whether or 
not your people would like such simple, direct, inspiring, illumi- 
nating, and comforting spiritual messages. In style and concep- 
tion the book is everywhere Thoburn’s own. No one in all church 
history but Thoburn could have written it. The literary style of 
a man who gripped the multitudes as did Thoburn is worth a 
pastor’s study entirely apart from what he says. 

My explanation for calling attention to this book will be 
found in the following story. A Summer School is being held for 
our Lucknow District preachers. We have never had a mass move- 
ment in the Lucknow District. In preparing my sermon for a 
great Sunday evening service, at which there were to be present 
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the students of our two colleges and the ministers of the Lucknow 
District, as well as the local congregation, I read The Church of 
Pentecost and my soul was stirred to its depths. It is not necessary 
to add that God gave us a great refreshing and that during a con- 
secration altar service for our ministers there was such an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit that I believe time will show that a 
new mass movement was born. All our Indian mass movements 
have first been born in the hearts of our preachers, after that— 
never before—in the hearts of the people. While I was reading 
and feeding on the book, an impelling impression came on me that 
I should write about it and try to call anew the attention of the 
church to Thoburn’s Church of Pentecost. To repeat the idea of 
one of my opening sentences, so far as I know, and for what reason 
I do not know, Thoburn’s Church of Pentecost has never by our 
pastors and laymen been estimated at what this admirer of the 
book and the author thinks its true value. 

In this book the spirit and genius of Bishop Thoburn is at its 
best in interpreting to the modern church the application of the 
spirit and teaching of The Church of Pentecost. Have you read 


it, meditated upon it, and caught its prophetic, inspirational, and 
intensely spiritual message ? 
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DESPISED AND REJECTED OF MEN 


Artuvur W. Hewitt 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Why were such things ever possible at all? Why? Listen, 
folk! And hear it, O God! 

Five words of Scripture will answer the question. We have 
not ay adequate ministry, you say, because of inadequate support ¢ 
In its place I will discuss that, if you ask me. I do not want to 
daub my theme with it now, for the cause runs far deeper than 
that. There is an underlying cause, stronger than gravitation, 
fatal as foreordination, sadder than death. Like Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the rural church, the rural life is everywhere “despised and 
rejected of men.” 

Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 
Miles on miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 

Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop— 


Was the site once of a city great and gay 
(So they say). 


Tinkling home in the gloaming among the ruins, Browning's 
sheep remind us of our own lonely pastures. Never, indeed, from 
those pastures can be taken the smile of God’s sunlight—either 
the burst of golden dawn, the blue abyss of noon, or the haunting 
afterglow—but as a center of human interest those pastures are 
sad pictures of the past. They are forever being forsaken. They 
have been the playground for baby feet, they have brought each 
hopeful son to a strong youth— 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 

All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades’ 
Colonnades, 

All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts—-and then, 
All the men! 


And down to those cities and men he went, and he never came 
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back. If he had business ambitions, the city was the mart where 
he must be. If he would excel in law, in the cities sat the courts. 
If he would be literary, there were the centers of publication. 
If he would be an artist of any kind, better any Bohemian garret 
in the din of a dirty city than all the garnet and gold of the autumn 
mountains where God’s blue heaven shines. Has he married a 
wife? He can give her a sweeter home in the glittering city than 
he could on some country hillside where the moon shines on miles 
of silver fog that fills the valley. The youth wants an education— 
away to the city he goes, and he never comes back. For this he 
has the best of reasons—so have they all—but the fact remains that 
no matter what a radiance his life might have thrown on the hills 
of his home, he never comes back. 

Never denying that this exodus is natural, we ask at last, Is 
it inevitable? Is there a defluency among men as in mountain 
waters so that one must go down to the city as the other runs down 
to the sea? Is it economic foreordination? Is all pleading for 
young men of great ambition to devote themselves to the country 
church just like pleading the pleasures and advantages of child- 


hood? While you argue the case the child, predestined, grows 
to a man and the only way to stop it is to have him dead. 

No, that is not quite the conclusion here. Is not man king 
enough to make his choices in so little a matter as location? He 
chooses and is gone. 


The sputtering pen will never break the force’ of social and 
industrial gravitation, if such it is, and spitting against the hur- 
ricane is not one of my sports. But I know how the old minister 
felt who cried out in the pulpit, “This sermon will not change 
your conduct one whit and I know it, but it will do this good— 
before God here is a protest! I have freed my soul!” When, in 
watching the eternal cityward exodus, I cannot help seeing that 
rural preachers are fain to lead it, I ask, Why? 

The answer is perfectly plain. They despise and reject these 
poor rural charges as a field for their life work. Ministers would 
not forever leave them for “greener pastures” if they had ever 
known what it was to love them supremely. 

The country church is Pygmalion’s marble woman. She will 
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never live till a great heart loves her. The love will be a part of 
his soul, not merely his baggage check to a bigger charge. A city 
preacher, laboring under the impression that his friend was serving 
the largest charge (so called) which ever had been offered him, 
urged him to take special courses in some university to see if he 
could not fit himself for a “broader life” and not have to stay in 
little “Pumpkinton.” He said, “Your people love you in this little 
place, of course ; but you would find people to love you in better (!) 
places.” But leave aside the thought of the love you receive. 
What of the love you give? The man who redeems the country 
church must, on one chosen spot, love it mightily and for many 
years. 

Then, too, if the pastor gives to some little place the kind of 
love which alone can glorify it, he will not be able to transfer his 
affections too often, too easily. Does a man leave a woman who 
loves him, just because other women, perhaps fairer, will love 
him equally well when he finds them? Yes, he does, but he who 
does it is not the man who is keeping the faith. It is different, 
you say, with pastor and people? A pastor is so abounding full 
of Christian love that he loves everybody supremely, and it makes 
no difference where he is located? Don’t fool yourself. It may 
make no difference where the creature is, but a big lot of this 
paraded semi-infinity of love is mere shallowness and utter lack 
of the same. Please don’t bring my way any of that love which is 
mine merely because it is everybody’s. I shall know you were 
never in the deeps of love. If you say that is the way God loves, 
the answer is twofold. First, you are not God; secondly, you are 
not right, for “He calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth them 
out.” Until you love your people for their own sake, and because 
they are your own and not another’s, you do not love them. Two 
girls were ina quarrel. “I don’t love youa bit!” “O yes, you do!” 
was the answer, “for you are a Christian.” “Well,” said the first, 
“T love you in a church way, but that is all!” So long as you love 
your people only in the ordinary church way, you may “whoop it 
up” behind the pulpit all you please, you will not save them from 
their sins. And you will not fool them. 

When I say that country life is despised, I do not mean that 
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people are hostile to it; they simply look upon it as inferior. They 
do not even feel interest enough to hate us—they pass us by as 
never worth their tarrying. Hear this, from the Boston Globe: 


In the rural States of Indiana, Vermont, and Maine, the census figures 
declare that people live considerably longer than in large urban com- 
munities. Well, is mere length of life a proper measure of one’s usefulness, 
and is it a guaranty of contentment? We believe that the publication of 
the census figures will not turn a single man back from the throbbing cen- 
ters to those stagnant rural districts where some people who hold the 
original patent rights on narrow-mindedness live to be very old. 


Vermonters.read the Globe; there is that much excuse for this 
opinion that we are pinch-brained; but whether it is right or 
wrong, we are held up to contempt. 

In the presence of two bishops, a divinity school, and the 
rectors of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of a great State, I 
referred to the rural church as despised and rejected by the min- 
istry. A prosperous city rector afterward challenged the state- 
ment. “Certainly I do not despise the country church,” he said. 
“Why, every summer I preach four Sundays in a rural church 
during my vacation. Of course nobody could expect me to leave 
my city work and give my whole time to such a church.” This 
was a God-sent challenge, for it gave me the chance to answer: 
“What you say, just exactly as you say it, is the supreme example 
and perfect expression of just exactly what I mean when I say 
the country church is despised and rejected of men. We are the 
apprentice appointments of the young, the retiring ‘easy’ task 
of the old; we are smiled upon and condescended to in their leisure 
by the great, but they do not think us worthy of their life work.” 

We have too much self-respect to care that a man should sit 
afar and emit inanity like the editor of the Globe, or that he should 
play smiling Jove like the condescending rector. Let the alien 
despise us; but the bitterly pathetic thing about the country 
church is that our own shepherds despise our folds and pastures. 
In all my own ministry I have never seen the least reason to doubt 
the absolute truth and general application of what C. O. Gill, 
after ten years of special investigation, reports in The Country 
Church: 
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THE COUNTRY MINISTER NEEDS A MORE LASTING INTEREST IN THE COUNTRY 
PARISH. In Windsor and Tompkins counties the average country minister 
does not regard his task as permanent, but rather as a temporary stopping 
place on the road toward a larger church. The value and significance of 
the service open to him as a country minister often escapes him, and the 
success he seeks lies elsewhere. Among the acquaintances of a single 
person were fifteen ministers of one denomination in Tompkins County, all 
of whom admitted they were not in their present field to stay. Another 
resident of the same county testifies that in more than thirty years he has 
never known a minister of a small parish in that region who regarded it as 
his permanent work. 


What can such facts mean but that the ministers really look 
down upon rural work as beneath them? Where are the men who 
love it as Father Damien loved his leper islanders, as Grenfell 
loves Labrador? It is a safe conclusion that no man will greatly 
help what he sincerely despises. Whatever sacrifices it involves, 
there are ways by which any minister who really loves the rural 


work can stay in it. But most rural ministers, having their choice, 
would leave it. I have known many who with some degree of 
content are in the country places to stay as long as they live, but 
from nearly all these I have heard the unmistakable hint that it 
is from necessity. The lonely pastures are despised by their own 
shepherds. And what is the result ? 

When a man falls in love with a new sweetheart he is absent- 
minded toward the old. She may be in his presence, but she does 
not have all his thoughts, nor much of his love. The country 
church is the discarded sweetheart. This thing I have known to 
happen: A beautiful woman, of faultless dress and high ideals, 
became a vile, immoral slattern without even beauty of face, just 
because she was despised and rejected by the man to whom she 
gave her heart. Her experience is a parable of the rural church, 
despised and rejected by her ambitious transients. To the imag- 
inative this word is sufficient. 

But here, for the practical, is the result in terms of fact. 
Pastors hoping to be “promoted” to better charges (!) instead of 
making their own such, do not take up the duty of evangelizing 
their communities to the utmost limits as if their life work lay 
in those single communities, in which case their future success 
would hinge on their present effort. Within narrower limits, these 
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pastors do the more visibly successful things; such things as will 
soonest advance them from the place which they cannot redeem, 
because they are too busy getting ready to leave it with most 
worldly advantage to themselves. Doing such things, however 
petty, as may stick out like goiters in the church reports, they are 
not Herculean among the God-forsaken borders ; much less do they 
command forth into the byways and hedges the hundreds of unused 
church members whom it takes all their time to coddle. The 
work of both pastor and people is confined, like that of a fraternal 
order, to their own, and those whom they may receive most easily. 
I once remarked that rural pastors did not care much for that out- 
lying unevangelized ground dependent upon them or nobody. I 
was answered by a man who had just retired from six years of 
aggressive superintendency on a great rural district, ““They do not 
care a hoot about it!” Yesterday morning I was told of bright- 
eyed intellectual young people in rural glens within one mile of 
an urban village church who had never seen the interior of God’s 
house. Are there too few candidates for the ministry? Why? 
Let me say it again: Because the ones most likely to be called, 
the supreme, gigantic souls, if once they were called, inhabit to-day 
these same outlandish glens and mountains. Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by and they sit blind on the lone Jericho road, for nobody 
has told them. 

Pastors look upon rural appointments as beneath them. That 
is not the worst of it. While they are still serving those rural 
appointments, within just a few miles of their manses are the 
mightiest born leaders of the Christian church; but they will stay 
unconverted until they die, because their pastors do not care. 
Their eyes are otherwheres. Decades of successive short pastorates 
in this spirit leave the rural borders as Rev. W. R. Davenport 
describes them in the official publications of the Vermont Confer- 
ence Sustentation Society. Did I say the rural field was like a 
lovely woman become an immoral slattern because despised and 
forsaken? If you will not take it at my word, take it from these 
“Sustentation” statistics: 


The conditions in many rural sections of the State are forbidding. The 
papers have recently told of an instance not many miles from one of our 
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most prosperous villages where a lad vf a dozen years had never heard of 
Jesus Christ. The writer, when visiting the schools of which he was 
superintendent some years since, found a fairly intelligent boy a dozen 
years old who had not only never been to church, but had never seen a 
store. These are probably extreme cases, but the religious destitution and 
practical paganism of-some communities, especially of places between 
towns, often a sort of no man’s parish, are appalling. It is only when 
investigation is made that the facts are disclosed. And not a little of the 
recent crime in our State has come, not from the cities and growing 
villages, but from the sparsely settled sections waere the children are 
never found in a Sunday school. 


These conditions in turn react upon the churches which they 
surround. This is inevitable. Quoting again from the same source 
I find, following the names of twenty-five representative rural 
churches, this result: 

In 1878 these 25 churches had 2,650 members and probationers; in 
1888, 2,503; in 1898, 1,732; in 1908, 1,243. Thus it will be seen that these 
25 representative Vermont Conference rural churches lost 1,407 members 
and probationers within the past thirty years, a net loss of 53 per cent of 


the entire membership. The same ratio of decrease would leave us without 
a church member in all that section twenty-eight years from now. 


In the very next words Mr. Davenport proves by statistics 
that the decline is not due to loss of population, though there has 
been a slight decrease, 

(Since quoting these reports by Mr. Davenport, I have myself 
found in a two-room graded school a lad of eleven years who found 
in his school book a reference to the cross. When he asked what 
“the cross” meant the teacher told him of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
“What! Did they tack him on, same as you tack pictures on the 
wall ?” he asked with interest. Being told, his next question was, 
“Did he die?” This boy lived within stone’s throw of a rural 
church. ) 

The Herculean rural task is beyond all puny men who feel 
that success and honor are in forsaking it. But the rural preachers 
are not alone to blame for this spirit. How often have I heard 
those who have attained prominent city pulpits toss some poor 
brother aside as unworthy of consideration, with the remark, 
“Oh, he is up at ”—no matter where; so long as it is a 
humble country place, the last word about him has been said. If 
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those who have taken what they are pleased to consider the more 
honorable place have no call to serve on lonely pastures themselves, 
will they not, for God’s sake, hold their peace when tempted to 
discourage by such language those who will never serve elsewhere ¢ 
Bliss Carman, the greatest poet alive on the globe, tells 


How almost no one understands 

The unworldliness that art demands! 
How few have courage to retain 
Through years of doubtful stress and strain 
The resolute and lonely will 

To follow beauty, to fulfill 

The dreams of their prophetic youth 
And pay the utmost price of truth! 
How few have nerve enough to keep 
The trail, and thread the dark and steep 
By the lone lightning-flash that falls 
Through sullen murky intervals! 

How many faint of heart must choose 
The steady lantern for their use, 

And never, without fear of Fate, 

Be daring, generous, and great! 


If sometimes it is hard for inspired artists and poets to leave 
that work which would make them easily popular and soon rich, 
for the sake of their high immortal dreams, for which only ten 
men in a generation will care, it is not easier for the pastor to go 
up the steep by the lone lightning-flash when he knows he is 
despised (even if loved) by his inferiors whose obvious success 
he, too, could easily have surpassed in their own kind, if he had 
not, like a shepherd, given his life for the sheep— instead of saying 
to them, “Is this all your fleece? Thank you! Good-bye!” For 
now and then a man is on the lonely pastures because he is great 
enough to choose it so, and God has need of him there. 

As for those who make the scramble to be out of the country 
church as soon as possible, the cause alleged is, of course (though 
not in just these frank words), that one so mighty must needs (for 
the glory of God) go away to a larger field where there will be a 
greater scope for his powers. There are two reasons why this 
talk is not pleasant. 


First, it is too egotistical. Not that I think my mentioning 
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it will make any difference. Hardly. A person is exposed to 
measles, sickens, erupts, recovers. But conceit is constitutional 
and incurable. I may have mistaken the nature and extent of 
your abilities? Possibly. But if you think you are too smart for 
the country church, you have said “amen” in the wrong place. 
I do not care who you are; if you are any less person than Jesus 
Christ himself; if you are Moses, Saint Paul, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, or Napoleon, you have not got brains enough for this 
country job, this herding of cattle upon a thousand hills. You 
may be specially adapted by nature and training for the work of 
a great city or suburban church, specially unadapted for the work 
of the great open country; but that is not what we are talking 
about. To say that a man should leave the country church for a 
sphere adequate to his powers is too much like looking forward 
pleasantly to the time when one hopes to be acting chairman of the 
Holy Trinity. 

Next, such talk is not only egotistical, it is false. Not inten- 
tionally so, of course. But we who, in spite of our boasted freedom, 
are the predestined from within; whose all-compelling emotions 
keep a little servitor whom we name Reason, and by whom we sup- 
pose ourselves to be guided; we can easily get that little servitor 
to justify as truth whatever looms as desideratum, whereupon we 
believe that he whom we unconsciously have persuaded is per- 
suading our consciousness. Therefore whoever in his heart 
despises as small the work of a shepherd on lonely pastures, can 
easily justify by reasoning a contempt which is ridiculous. It is 
none the less true that he is beneath that which he despises. He 
has aimed his contempt at the heavens. 

“But their eyes were holden.” Blind as bats are all those who 
despise the opportunity of the rural church! With strong confi- 
dence in the truth of what I say, I maintain that the country 
pastorate is an unrivaled opportunity for the success of able men 
who stick to the plow. By success I do not mean attainment of 
money or fame, though I want to make it perfectly plain that I 
believe these will come to the rural pastor who knows his business 
as soon as to any urban pastor; by success I mean a deep, abiding, 
vital, and imperial power over the lives of great numbers of men. 
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By the man who sticks to the plow I do not mean the man who - 
does his best for a few years in a humble place and then is “pro- 
moted” to a more “eminent pulpit.” I mean the man who, to 
say nothing of consecration, has vision enough, yea, politic craft 
enough, resolutely to put aside every temptation to go forth and 
conquer the world; faithfully to labor long years unmoved from 
his humble place till the “mountain comes to Mohammed.” Such 
a man knows that the foreordinations of God are sure. He is pre- 
destined from within. No conventionality in the mobs of man, no 
fatality of the stars in their courses can keep away from him any 
fame, any power, any reward which is inherently his. Such a 
man can afford at first to be misunderstood by his inferiors in more 
noted pulpits. He smiles at their untranquil ambitions (when he 
does not forget them), and is unmoved by their silly, unchristian 
grading of preachers. He does not ask to be given a greater charge 
which already is made; he is great enough to make one for himself 
out of the hulking primeval elements that lie at his feet. Like 
him that cometh from Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah, 
this man speaketh in righteousness, mighty to save. And when 
I speak of the country church as an opportunity for able men 
I do not mean men that are merely bright, well educated, and 
above the average in mental power ; I mean the man who in politics 
would have been elected to the United States Senate from the 
minority party and without a dollar of wealth; I mean the ablest 
man who a few years hence will be consecrated bishop; I mean the 
man who, had he been a Roman Catholic priest, might have hoped 
some day to sit on the throne of the Vatican. 

All the antecedent conditions of the country pastorate favor 
the triumph of this Lanfranc of the mountains. Have you never 
observed that, when an able, popular pastor leaves a church, his 
humbly gifted successor has a hard time? Or that, coming after 
a dull preacher of unsocial nature, a great-hearted, eloquent, 
brainy man has a thundering success ¢ 


“Rest after weariness, 
Crown after cross,” 


is sure to make its impression on any community. And this latter 
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. ease, pictured in individual instances, is on a colossal scale true 
of the whole country church. The nature of the ordinary rural 
ministry gives invincible advantage to the really great man who 
will devote his life to the rural work. Our men go from the 
country pulpit to great urban successes. Had they stayed, their 
successes would have been greater still. For the country church 
has suffered universally and constantly from a shifting, feeble 
pastorate. 

The saints are thinly peppered over the rural pews, and if 
once in a great while some of them are cranky with unchristian 
foibles, feeble and inefficient in business organization, discouraged, 
or unevangelistic, what encouragement have they ever had to be 
otherwise, in the fleeting changes of visionless leadership? Is 
the rural ministry flitting and insufficient? Do great areas of 
oblivion girdle every parish? Is the rural pulpit itself despised 
and rejected by “the sacred profession”? So be it, but every drear 
catalogue of fatal defects will but show more radiantly the oppor- 
tunity of the rural pastorate by the same argument which distin- 
guishes the style of Christ, the a fortiori—the “how much more.” 
If with so defective a ministry and organization the country 
church can be the power it now is, to what almightiness would it 
not attain if gigantic genius should commonly devote its lifelong 
service to rural reorganization. Because of the ambitions of the 
able and the defects of the feeble, the country pastorate is always 
shifting—is one long succession of experiments with greenhorns 
or worse. If under these conditions, with no possibility of the 
one thing it supremely needs—a continuous policy—the country 
church not only lives, but sends forth the workers of the Christian 
world, what barrier could limit its triumphant influence if it could 
command for many years in fixed locations the pastoral services 
of men able to sway the General Conference? It is a bugle call 
to any man born for a splendid career. One church so commanded 
would shine through all the nation to the undying encouragement 
of the country ministry. Yea, all their eyes are holden who despise 
the country church as an opportunity for the most gifted minister 
that lives. Does not the fact shine forth like Orion that if such 
a man should choose the rural field and stay in it his success 
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would loom colossal athwart the great background of failure? 
Would not the greatness of his dominion be inevitable as the tides, 
the sunrise, the darkness, and death ? 

One winter twilight I was walking with a man who all his 
life had been pastor of great city churches, often at three thousand 
dollars a year, back when dollars had value. Newburyport, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco; Portland, Ore., and a church across the 
street from the capitol at Denver—these had been the places of 
his service. Sadly he said, “Oh that I had grown up in the 
country! If a man has ability in the country work, he is distin- 
guished among his fellows. I have had big churches, but I am 
nobody—lost among multitudes just like me.” So it is, and so it 
shall be. Carry your candle to the bonfire and nobody will look 
at it; light it in the mountain glens of midnight and it is seen afar. 
No eye can fail to see a leading “kindly light amid the encircling 
gloom.” It is because of the weird darkness of the background 
that the faces on Rembrandt’s canvas shine in such vivid relief. 

What will solve the rural problem? There is no such thing, 
never was, never will be. A problem may be worked out in steady 
progression until you write Q. E. D., and it is ended. Living 
things forever change, never end. This thing is a matter of 


life. Out from it the successive problems will chase each other 


forever, endless as the rolling surf, recurrent as night. No man 
or board of men will ever say, write, or do anything that will “solve 
the problem.” They can only inspire men, each in his own place, 
to be in himself and his labors a fit answer to the demands which 
will change before you can describe them. 

But there is a sure redemption for every rural church. There 
never will be any other. The lone redeemer is an adequate min- 
ister. Men may sit at their office desks in cities or colleges and 
write rural solutions. Church boards may send down their richest 
programs, backed by generous money. Specialists may make 
thorough surveys. Local societies may build the finest parish 
houses to compete with or supplant the moving pictures, and to do 
all kinds of social work. What matter? If there is not an ade- 
quate minister in charge the whole process is a colossal joke; the 
bigger the program, the more ridiculous it is. If there is an 
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adequate pastor in charge, he will see what are the needs of his 
church before you can get your mouth open to tell him, and his 
way of accomplishment will be wiser than all extraneous advice. 
All these other things are good—but the man is supreme and lone. 
He is the only need. All the others are so ineidental and so depend- 
ent on him that the only effort for the betterment of the rural 
church which was ever worth the making is the effort to secure 
consecrated, gigantic men for a continuous rural pastorate. The 
careers of such men would be useful, triumphant, and happy, 
beyond all urban success, beyond all imagination. 

Still, preachers will continue to forsake the country church 
at the call of ambition. But their eyes are holden. The old 
fanatic in The Prince and the Pauper whispers the secret that 
he has had the awful dignity of Archangel conferred upon him, 
and has seen the Deity face to face. Then, after pausing to give 
his words effect, he adds, “Yes, I am an archangel; a mere arch- 
angel! I that might have been Pope!” His kind are with us. 
They will all admit the divine dignity of being shepherd on 
lonely pastures, the sanctity of self-effacing service; but after «ll 
it is tedious business being only an archangel when one might 
have been Pope. They are fain to be among the mighty in the 
church. But even from the most selfish standpoint of ecclesias- 
tical ambition their eyes are holden who despise the rural church. 
Fame and influence depend on the man, not on his location. A 
man’s fame fits him like his underclothes. If it is too small, it 
will stretch. If too large it will do as Uncle Hiram said of the 
blue overalls, “O they’ll pucker up in the wash.” Whatever fame 
a man has is at last no more nor less than would have been his 
anywhere on the sod. It may be differently disposed. A man in 
the city may be known to more people, he is less to those who know 
him. It is the difference between so much water in a barrel or 
in a puddle. In the puddle it shows off better, it is sooner drunk 
up by the sun. The country preacher does not dry up. He 
becomes an unforgettable tradition of a more unchanging place— 
though mutation is everywhere. But I do not mean that his fame 
and influence shall be confined to his parish. There are so few 
great men who for a whole lifetime give themselves with consecu- 
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tive statesmanship to the rural church that no fate whatever can 
keep down from his almightiness the genius who does it.- I insist 
upon it that here as nowhere else it is true, “He that loseth his 
life shall save it.” I will not believe our Lord was talking non- 
sense, “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” I am not 
yet far enough from the dreams of my youth to believe that a man’s 
greatness rests on anything but his genius and his loyalty, plant 
him by whatever lone mountain you will. I cannot forget that 
when Scotland remembers her shining apostle, it is Columba of 
lonely Iona; when the black race honors its redeemer, it is Lincoln, 
of the backwoods; when Gladstone wanted the right man for the 
canonry of Westminster Abbey, it was Kingsley of Eversley; 
when Wesley sought the one man who could be his successor, it 
was Fletcher of Madeley; and the man who gives a patriot’s love 
and a statesman’s vision to the redemption of the rural work can 
be elected bishop in the church of God from the humblest appoint- 
ment within her borders. 
And he will be great enough not to desire it: 
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SOME REASONS FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TENDENCY IN THEOLOGY 
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So intimate and agelong has been the relationship of philos- 
ophy and theology that the interdependence of these two sciences 
has come to be regarded as axiomatic. How impossible it is to 
disregard this relationship is well illustrated by the parenthetical 
sentence found in the following quotation which I take from a 
recent review by Professor Harry F. Ward. Professor Ward, in 
this review, takes to task in no light manner those authors who, in 
giving us works on biblical exegesis and theology, give us a “Chris- 
tianity of the intellectuals, by the intellectuals, and for the intel- 
lectuals.” Having paid his respects to these “Brahmins” of 
modern Christian thought, he then goes on to explain that his 
reason for so doing is that “it is not simply that they are steeped 
in the Hellenist tradition and trained in the philosophic method— 
Christianity cannot get along without philosophers—but there is a 
vast difference between the intellectual aristocracy of Plato and 
Socrates learning horse sense from the leather workers of his 
trade.” ! For us the point of worth in this quotation is that such 


a sweeping critic so fully recognizes the fundamental significance 
of philosophy for theology. Yet it is in this very acceptance of 
the supposed axiomatic relationship that there lies hidden a pos- 
sible danger to the theological thought of our time. Just what this 


danger is may best be seen in the giving of a specific illustration. 
Having written a book of no mean value on Psychology and 
Preaching, Professor Gardner mentions in the latter part of the 
book, as if it were a matter of course, that “theological thought 
must always take the color of the philosophy which prevails in 
any given age,” * evidently overlooking the fact that the writing 
of his book is strong evidence that in some given age there may 


1The Nation, July 13, 1921, p. 47. 
*P, 371, 
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prevail a system of thought which cannot be classified as philos- 
ophy. May not theology take its “color” from the prevailing 
psychology! It is important for us to remember that what is an 
agelong fact of experience is not of necessity a law for the future. 
Our contention is that if Gardner’s conclusion be stated as a fact 
of history it is true for at least the last fifteen centuries, provided 
that we take care to omit the last twenty years. And if we might 
assume the role of a prophet we venture to say that if it be stated 
as a law it will not be true for the coming twenty years. The 
proof of our contention and the ground of our forecast will become 
evident as we proceed with our discussion. 

It is pertinent to our topic that we assemble here, briefly but 
comprehensively, the facts whereby men have come to regard the 
relationship of philosophy and theology as axiomatic. On this 
foundation the whole system of scholastic theology was built. The 
Middle Ages were the days when (to use Rauschenbusch’s char- 
acterizing words) “all philosophy was theology.” For an earlier 
time we have the conclusion of Rufus Jones that “the creeds con- 


tain a larger element of Greek philosophy than of the pure original 
Gospel”; while it is very significant that for our own day and 
time Morris Cohen can write that “the traditions of American 
philosophy have always been predominantly British and until very 
recently exclusively theologic.” * This same writer also affirms 
that “the fact can hardly be disputed that our [ American] philos- 


ophy has in the main been a branch of Christian apologetics.” * 


It must not be forgotten, however, that while the story of pre- 
Reformation theology in particular is that of an intimacy on the 
one hand, it is also the story of an aloofness on the other. In 
those far-off days theology was “queen of the sciences.” Her right 
she allowed none to dispute. With the one exception of “divine 
philosophy” she paid court to none but demanded tribute from all. 
Then came the rise of the inductive method in science, fathered by 
Roger Bacon. With the coming of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance science in its manifold branches took to itself new life 
and energy. Not so theology, however. She remained proudly 


*The New Republic, Sept. 3, 1919. 
_ bid. 
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aloof. Cast in the mold of scholasticism she preferred to remain 
speculative rather than become scientific. Her aloofness deepened 
into antagonism, as readers of Andrew D. White’s book on The 
Conflict of Science and Theology well know. 

The results for theology were of far-reaching and unfortunate 
significance. In spite of the indirect influence of the newly 
awakened religious forces which characterized the Reformation, 
theology remained in the main a system of dogma, instead of 
becoming the transcript of a living vital experience. Metaphysics 
lost itself in a maze of terminology, and well nigh brought theology 
into the same predicament. It is just because theology took the 
color of the prevailing philosophy of those days that in our day 
Mackintosh, writing as a theologian, has to record that “science 
has gained steadily increasing prestige, and theology steadily grow- 
ing disrepute” ;> while Rauschenbusch, speaking as one interested 
in social Christianity, draws attention to the fact that even as com- 
pared with the other theological studies, not to mention the sciences 
in general, “doctrinal theology is in less direct contact with 
facts.” * To borrow a thought from Anson P. Stokes, science 
found itself in and through the school, a place for stimulating dis- 
cussion and instruction, while theology took itself to the seminary, 
a place where a definite system of doctrine had to be perpetuated 
at all hazards, having a type of instruction where freedom of in- 
quiry and the search for truth are discouraged. The health of 
theology began to fail. As Professor Bacon has pointedly observed, 
“religious thought and religious authority have not been the 
gainers from this process of theological inbreeding.” 

If this were the conclusion of the whole matter, it would 
simply mean that we are here recording the lingering death of 
theology, slow but inevitable. There are signs, however, that 
theology is returning to good health and company, the first named 
fact being the outcome of the last named experience. Theology 
has realized that it is not good to be alone. To-day she no longer 
takes pride in her aloofness, much less is she blindly antagonistic 
to science, but, exercising good sense, she is seeking her rightful 


'Theology as an Empirical Science, p. 40. 
*A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 12. 
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place in the fraternity of the sciences. In so doing she is under- 
going a transmutation into something rich and strange. Emphasis 
is being placed increasingly upon the values of psychology for 
theology. The story and reason for this change of emphasis, or 
rather, accretion of emphasis, is both vital and valuable for the 
understanding of theological thought to-day. 

Of course if one were seeking for the ultimate source of the 
accretion of emphasis which is becoming so marked a feature of 
present-day theology, it would have to be sought in the very nature 
of Christianity itself. When we remember the words of Edward 
Caird that “the rise of Christianity is the most decisive stage in 
the development of man’s consciousness of himself and of his 
relation to God” it will at once be seen that Christian theology 
could no more come to maturity without the psychologist than it 
can without the philosopher. From the very beginning, Chris- 
tianity contained within itself the promise of the day which is 
now dawning. But this does not explain why that day happens to 
be dawning at this particular time. For the explanation of this 
circumstance we shall have to take cognizance of a certain revolu- 


tion which took place in philosophic thought in post-Reformation 
times, and then notice also the rise and development of those 


sciences which have to do with man in his manifold relationships. 

When Descartes found himself and centralized his philosophy 
in the thought “I think, therefore I am,” 
of time as to when theologians would realize the imperative neces- 


it became only a matter 


sity of psychology for the clarification of their science. In the 
elaboration of this thought a new chapter was opened in the rela- 
tionship of philosophy and theology. That which had been a 
drag on the progress of theological thought now became its dynamic. 
With the coming of Kant there is an intensification of the 
supreme value of personality. Royce points out that with Kant 
“the search for accessible truth is the search for one’s own per- 
sonal self.” * The words of Eucken have value in this connection. 
He says that “the one point of fundamental importance which 
dominates the whole of Kant’s philosophy and determines its pecu- 
liar character is the shifting of truth and reality from object to 


'The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, Royce, p. 138. 
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subject, from the world to the soul.”*® Later philosophers, of 
whom John Locke was perhaps the chief, did much to foster the 
analytic introspection of human nature, thus giving a marked em- 
pirical bent to the study of man. After that, empirical psychology 
simply had to wait the favorable time for its inception into the 
fellowship of the sciences. 

Not yet, however, were the facts to hand whereby psychology 
could make for herself a habitation. Thinkers were still largely 
dominated by the speculative philosophic concept of man. 
Though it was true that “the eighteenth century turned its eyes 
to the inner life, it still studied an ideally permanent thing 
called human nature, which savage life illustrated in all its primi- 
tive innocence, civilized life in its artificial disguises, and which 
nothing in heaven or earth, except the will of the Creator, could 
essentially change.” Theologians were still*thinking in terms of 
man rather than men. Truth was waiting on fact. Then came 
the nineteenth century—and the facts. Steam power made better 
transportation possible. The passion for facts, created by the 
Renaissance, could now be satisfied. Men went to the uttermost 
facts of the earth. Ethnology, anthropology, and the related 
sciences were born. Then came the Darwinian hypothesis which 
“ptolemaized” the current Adamic view of man. The study of 
comparative religion took on a wider and deeper scope. Psy- 
chology was reborn and modern sociology was made possible. 

Meanwhile things had not been altogether quiescent “along 
the front” in the theological sector. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the psychological bent first becomes clearly discernible 
in the Treatise Concerning Religious Affections by Jonathan 
Edwards. The outstanding theologian, however, who undoubtedly 
gave a psychological bent to modern theological thought is 
Schleiermacher. While it is true that his genius was revealed in 
his enunciation of the solidaristic nature of Christianity, it is also 
true that by his emphasis on the importance of the “feelings” he 
turned men’s thoughts to that which is subjective in man. Orchard 
has pointed out that it was Schleiermacher who turned the thoughts 
of theologians to “the subjective consciousness of sin.” Schleier- 


*The Problem of Human Life, p. 453. 
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macher’s conception of feeling as “self-consciousness in its im- 
mediacy” made possible and probable a psycho-theology. Of 
modern theologians since the time of Schleiermacher none has 
perhaps given more attention to the relation of psychology to theol- 
ogy than Wobbermin. He himself speaks of his system of theology 
as specifically “religio-psychological.” It is to be noted, however, 
that, so far as psychology has value for theology, he is rather 


severely critical of the methodology of the “American” psychology. 


Speaking before the Berlin International Congress for Liberal 
Christianity in 1910, he took occasion to say that “the American 
psychology of religion, for the time being, fails to measure up to 
the task which is naturally to be set for that science.” He then 
went on to state two reasons for this failure. “In the first place 
this new science dealt chiefly with the general psychological pre- 
conditions of the psychological study of religion rather than with 
the specific psychology of religion itself, while in the second place 
it virtually excluded the question of truth in its whole treatment 
of the subject.” ® As we have it in mind to comment ourselves a 
little with regard to some of the “sins” of modern psychology, we 
forbear further comment at this time, save to mention that the 
manner of his criticism is a revelation of Wobbermin’s own man- 
ner of approach to this relationship. This same writer, from whom 
I have gathered the foregoing information, also mentions the fact 
that Mandel, another German theologian, “on a grand scale and 
with great ability makes use of psychology as the preparation for 
the construction of a theological system.” *° In their own way 
and following their own method, it is evident that Germany has 
been not one whit behind America in the recognizing of the values 
of psychology for a modern theology. On the other hand, in sur- 
veying the theological literature of Britain, one finds a strange 
hesitancy in the acceptance of the findings of psychology for theol- 
ogy. Psychology is still regarded by some as a “quasi-science.” 
At the recent Assembly of the United Church of Scotland it was 
seriously debated as to whether or not such subjects as sociology, 
pedagogy, and the psychology of religion belong in the theological 


‘Quoted from the Mersopist Review, March, 1913, p. 312. 
*Jbid., p. 314. 
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colleges. It should not be overlooked, however, that in his recent 
work on The Christian Preacher Garvie draws particular attention 
to the specific value of psychology for theology as well as for homi- 
letics. This is a sign of encouragement. Nevertheless the situa- 
tion is such in Britain that one can almost believe that she may yet 
receive from America, in the current coin of a psycho-theology, the 
equivalent in value of all that America in the past received from 
her in philosophic thought. 

Ere that day arrives, however, certain changes will have to 
take place in the theological thought of America toward a psycho- 
theology. In reading certain theological works it is noticeable that 
though the vocabulary of psychology is used freely, its principles 
are not so fully incorporated into the thought of the writer. 
Theologians are being encouraged to re-phrase their theological 
thinking in terms which are understandable in our day and by eur 
time. This in itself is good, but a further good will be realized 
when we also come to see that more than a change in nomenclature 
is needed; a new viewpoint is also necessary. Hence it is that 
they are most wise who are taking good account of the rich values 
of psychology (and, we might add, of sociology) for the re 
juvenating of theology. 

On the other hand the progress of the union of psychology 
and theology has been hindered much by the psychologists them- 
selves. Certain schools of psychology have out-theologized 
medieval theology in their arrogant claims. Particularly is this 
true of the “functional” school of psychology. As Pratt has 
pointed out in criticizing this school, “Ethics, esthetics, logic, 
epistemology, and metaphysics are ultimately nothing but func- 
tional psychology.”'' Interested as we are in a psycho-theology, 
we still prefer to think that theology has a right to exist in her own 
name and right. Recognizing this, we can afford to view with 
complacency “the overlapping in large measure of empirical theol- 
ogy and the psychology of religion.”** Possibly it was with the 
afore-mentioned school in mind that Dean Inge was led to say in 
vigorous language well befitting the title of the book in which it is 


"The Religious Consciousness, p. 40 
“Theology as an Empirical Science, p. 40. 
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found, that “we cannot allow psychology to have the last word in 
determining the truth or falsehood of religious experience. The 
extravagant claims of psychology to take the place of philosophy 
must be abated.”'* In other words it has to be decided whether 
theology shall take the color of the prevailing philosophy or of the 


prevailing psychology. 

Lest we lose ourselves in a fury of words, one might legiti- 
mately ask whether it be not possible that in the far past philosophy 
laid claim to that over which she has no right of eminent 
domain save as she is in partnership with psychology. Our belief 
is that only in such a union shall we realize the amicable readjust- 
ment of thought that will make for theological progress. If psy- 
chology has tended to dwell too severely in the realm of fact, philos- 
ophy has kept herself too much in the realm of the abstract. The 
case of psychology as related to philosophy has been well put by a 
writer in the Catholie Encyclopedia, when he says: “If philosophy 
is to be based on experience, then assuredly it is on the carefully 
scrutinized and well established results of psychology that any 
satisfactory rational metaphysical doctrine respecting the nature 
of the soul, its origin and its destiny must be built.” Instead of 
being so careful as to the lines of demarcation between philosophy, 
psychology, and theology, thinkers will increasingly recognize that 
betwen these sciences in particular there is a law of osmosis which 
does not take cognizance of boundary lines. There is to-day no 
such thing as a “water-tight” science. That is to say, they who 
have at heart the future progress of theological thought, while 
recognizing that theology cannot ignore philosophy, will also at the 
same time recognize that vital theology cannot ignore the findings 
of recent psychology. Whether the resultant science will be a 
philoso-theology or a psycho-theology is for the event to show; 
what is of most importance is that whether it be one or the other it 
must seek to express the truth concerning man and his manifold 
relationships according to the facts rather than according to theory. 


“Outspoken Essays, p. 269. 
“Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 17, p. 690. 
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IS CHURCH MEMBERSHIP EVIDENCE OF AN 
UNCRITICAL MIND? A PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 
Ernest A. Rayner 
Manila, Philippine Islands 


In a recent work I found the following statement, which 


arrested my attention and gave me pause for thought. The state 
ment was this: “The fact that a man belongs to a church is widely 
taken to show that he has an uncritical mind.” ' In view of all 
that the Editor of the Meruopist Review has been saying so 
trenchantly about adopting modern points of view, and new 
methods in dealing with religious truth, such a remark is very 


significant. 

The questions that have been disenssed thus far in the Re- 
view have had to do mainly with the problem of applying the scien- 
tific method to the study of the Bible. There is no question as to 
the benefits that have resulted from a study of this nature. Much 
of the former criticism of the Bible has been rendered impotent. 
The force of the Ingersoll type of criticism of the contradictions 
and inconsistencies in the Bible was in the fact that the church 
had not yet admitted their existence. The church could not make 
such admissions because it did not yet have the “facts which were 
needed as the basis for doing so. But it now hys the facts and is 
tardily but courageously using the facts at last 

The problem raised by the quotation from Professor Drake’s 
work, however, is of a very different nature, It is this: What 
shall be the teaching of the church with regard to the science 
found within the Bible? This is a problem which the church is 
facing at this moment? Whether the church is to find an im- 
mediate solution constitutes a critical situation for the interests 
of the church. 

As the term “uncritical mind” is used in the quotation, and 
at large, it means something more than an untrained or uneducated 
mind. It means a credulous mind, which accepts that which is not 
~~ t$hall We Stand By the Church? By Durant Drake, Ph.D., 1920, New York. 
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true for the real truth. This is serious when considered in con- 
nection with the life of the church. For if this be true of men 
within the church, then the church, together with church members, 
will lose the respect of those who go all the way with truth. Intel- 
lectual dishonesty breeds the same disrespect, when it is found, 
that business dishonesty does. It is proper that this should be so. 
It is this particular situation that must be faced. 

Ordinarily, the more uneducated the mind, the more credu- 
lous it will be. Education brings the truth with it. It certainly 
cannot be said that the membership of the church is uneducated. 
The church has always been sympathetic toward education, and a 
considerable proportion of the membership of the church is highly 
educated. Evidently this criticism is not directed at education in 
general, but to some aspect of education in particular which, in 
the case of the members of the church, makes them appear to be 
credulous. Is there such a lack that can be pointed out? The 
criticism is well founded. The lack is in that kind of teaching 
which will establish a right understanding of the science in the 
Bible by giving it the proper relation to modern scientific knowl- 
edge. This has not yet been done. Until the church makes pro- 
vision for this situation by instituting the requisite methods of 
teaching the young people, it is responsible for an impasse for the 
young person who is acquiring scientific knowledge in the colleges 
of the nation. 

Paul said, “When I was a child I thought as a child, but when 
I became a man I put away childish things.” The church must 
admit that this experience in growth applies to truth. But the 
church must come to realize that Paul was not entirely right in 
this matter because of the fact that no truth even when displaced 
by higher truth is ever entirely put away. It remains of value with 
its proper contribution to the higher truth. In fact, the higher or 
real truth cannot be fully understood out of its relation to the 
earlier truth. The whole problem centers around the fact that 
something which was true for us once is not true for us now. 
Then, furthermore, the question must be answered, How can that 
have value which was formerly the truth, but which is now super- 
stition or myth? 
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I now wish to take up the special pboblem which is the rela- 
tion of all this to the science of the Old and New Testament. In 
the Old Testament are found origin stories of the world and every- 
thing in it, including man. There are stories of the beginnings 
of culture, of languages and the arts. ‘There are also stories of 
the origin of sin,-of the first murder, of the peopling of the world, 
of wonderful leaders such as Moses, Abraham, ete. Then there 
are stories of great heroes like Samson and Joshua. Now, all of 
this is science. It is Semitic anthropology, ethnology, archeology, 
ete. The ideas of the New Testament have continuity with the 
science of the Old Testament. Adam is the first man; his sin 
brought on the sins of mankind. Christ came as the Second Adam, 
Paul says that as in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. No one can blame the New Testament for this, because 
there had been no advance in scientific knowledge which would 
cause them to think otherwise. It is only within the last half cen- 
tury that science has raised new problems concerning biblical 
science. 

These new problems are now clearly before us. They cannot 
be evaded. They will doubtless require further revision. The 
church should play its part in the study of these problems, for the 
good of the church as well as for the good of the problems. The 
science of the Old Testament says that tke world was created in 
a day. We cannot get around it by claiming that the word yom 
may have meant an age. The writer meant a day of twenty-four 
hours. That was the science of his time. But modern geology and 
astronomy tell us that the world and the universe have been in 
process of making millions of years. The Old Testament says 
that mankind began in a single pair of parents by the making of 
Adam and Eve. The science of anthropology tells us that man 
arose by continuous development from the animal world, his 
lineage appearing as far back as five hundred thousand years ago. 
The marginal dates given by Ussher, which are based on the 
science of the Old Testament, set the creation at 4004 8. co. The 
science of archeology informs us that great civilizations existed a 
thousand years before that time. According to the Old and New 
Testaments sin had its origin in the disobedience of Adam and 
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Eve, before which time they had been innocent. The facts of the 
sciences already mentioned and our larger knowledge of religion tell 
us that man is gradually winning his way in sublime dignity and 
God-given inner force, out of earlier imperfection. And so I 
might go on. 

But the problem has been indicated. How shall we deal with 
this situation? I can remember how I dealt with it in my Senior 
year after having taken practically all of the sciences that were 
then being offered in the college curriculum. In my teaching in 
the Sunday school I knew that the origin stories of the Hebrews 
in the Old Testament were similar to those of other Semitic 
peoples. But I offered the Hebrew stories as being superior in the 
inclusion of the notion of ethical monotheism—One True God 
with an Infinite, Moral Character. I let it drop there, for I did 
not know what else to say. Then I went to the Seminary. There 
I remember I further improved my position, as I thought, in the 
idea that the Bible is essentially a spiritual book. Therefore we 
modern Christians need not trouble ourselves about the science 
in the Bible, because that is not the province of the Bible. This 
was the position that I got along with for several years. It was 
a real dodging of the issue, I will now admit, though I am not 
sure that my motive should be called dishonest. But in a sense I 
was credulous because I was not facing the truth squarely. And 
because I was not giving it its full chance I was not honest with 
it nor with myself. At any rate, during this period, in the eyes 
of those to whom Professor Drake refers, I was regarded as having 
an uncritical mind. The reader may draw his own conclusions as 
to whether such critics were right in my case. 

As I look back on this period I confess that it was my unwa- 
vering loyalty to the religion and church of my fathers, in which 
cause I was deeply interested, that held me to the course that I 
have described. But for this I would probably have gone all the 
way with truth at the first. And since the church was giving no 
guidance to me in my difficulties, I would have forsaken the church. 
I say that this is what would “probably” have happened because 
I know many have told me that this was what happened to them. 
That is, they came to the conclusion that they could not consistently 
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remain in the church and hold their scientific views. This oceurred 
during their college years when they came into possession of 
modern scientific knowledge without getting it related to biblical 
science. When they drew away from the church they were added 
to the number of those who feel that the fact that a man belongs to 
a church shows that he has an uncritical mind. 

I am of the conviction that all truth is God’s truth. There- 
fore I see no basis in reason why biblical truth and scientific truth 
should be mutually exclusive. Consequently I have sought a way 
to remove this reproach and open the way to enlist all those who 
know truth in the cause of the church. I found the way out in 
the relationship which exists between partial truth and more com- 
plete truth; in the attitude of the individual who has come into 
possession of larger truth, toward the partial truth formerly held. 

Let me illustrate this solution with one or two preliminary 
examples. Take the Santa Claus story, for instance. Every one 
of us once thought it to be true. We probably found out differently 
by the time we were five years old. At that age we did not take the 
discovery seriously. That is, we did not feel that anybody had 
been trying to deceive us. If you could introspect that far back 
you would probably find yourself entering into the game of Santa 
Claus. As we became older what did we do with the Santa 
Claus story? Did we throw it overboard? Did we decide that we 
could no longer associate with those who practice such deception 
on their children? Not at all. There are some prosaic saints 
(they mean well, no doubt) who declare we should not tell the chil- 
dren about Santa Claus nor fairy stories. They must only hear 
“true stories!” Such folks do not glimpse the first principles of 
psychology which operate in human life. Most of us are not 
trained psychologists, but we can see that we cannot get along with- 
out the Santa Claus story just because it was once true for us. 
I claim that things once true for us still possess elements which 
cause them to articulate with the larger system of truth, thus serv- 
ing to keep life broader and happier for their presence. Certainly 
this is the secret of the persistence of Santa Claus in the interest 
of us who are supposed to have put away childish things. 

No, the Santa Claus story will never be cast aside, for it has 
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its value. It will ever stir the imagination. It has dramatic 
appeal. Having its origin in the forests and winter cold of the 
North, it becomes adapted to the broad, green places of the Tropics. 
It furnishes a game into which old and young can enter to be 
thrilled and filled with joy. It contributes a point of contact for 
the mutual interests of all. It supplies a common ground for the 
activities and appreciation of children and adults alike. It cannot 
be abandoned. It would be folly to attempt it. And yet it is not 
true! 

For another preliminary example, take the life story. What- 
ever may have been the form in which we learned it first, we were 
all considerably older when we got the real truth about this fact 
in human life than we were when we found out the truth about 
Santa Claus. This makes the case somewhat different. And yet 
the forms of partial truth as to the life story persist for reasons 
very similar to those which account for the persistence of the Santa 
Claus story. Is not the result pernicious when the young person 
learns the full truth? Will not such a person lose confidence in 
society? Not necessarily. In all these situations, the total effect 
of the discovery of the truth will depend on the amount of reflec- 
tion involved in making the transition. In the case of the Santa 
Claus story the age at disillusionment is so tender that there is 
practically no reflection. Hence the child is almost unaware of the 
transition. In the case of the life story there is more reflection, 
but the attitude toward others is not much altered because the 
social sense is not yet critical. Hence the various partial truths 
concerning the life story persist because they are in continuity 
with the full truth. 

I now turn to the problem under discussion. What shall be 
done about the science in the Bible? A young man from some 
Christian home is entering upon a college course. He has a gen- 
eral knowledge at least of the Old and New Testaments. As he 
advances through the curriculum he comes into a knowledge of the 
truth as it is presented to him in the modern sciences. He becomes 
aware of the contrast of the science of the Bible with that of the 
present time. His critical tendencies of thought have been de- 
veloped and trained. He faces a definite intellectual crisis. What 
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shall he do about the biblical science. Shall he throw it overboard 
and henceforth regard it as having no value? Shall he withdraw 
from the company of those who apparently countenance the out- 
grown science? This is a matter of conscious readjustment 
because he has now become consciously critical. He will apply 
the critical method to his earlier scientific concepts. If his train- 
ing at this juncture is not such as to enable him to still seé value 
in that knowledge, he will think that he must discard it. His 
subsequent attitude will reflect the nature of his training. If his 
training fails to convince him as to the continuity of biblical and 
modern science, then he will break with the past and have nothing 
more to do with it. 

Because those educational institutions in which religious ex- 
perience is emphasized are dumb, the young man naturally gets 
the impression that the church back of the institution does not look 
with favor upon that sort of thing. If it does, why is not such 
training provided? As he makes his readjustment he feels that it 
is individualistic. It is not a position that is recognized by the 
church. He feels that if he is to be honest with the truth and with 
himself, he will be out of sympathy with the church intellectually. 
His social consciousness operates to make the situation uncongenial. 
Therefore he leaves the church and becomes one of those who re- 
gard church membership as evidence of an uncritical mind. 

Or, if he stays in the church he does so with mental reserva- 
tions and a great deal of confusion as to what he shall do or think. 
He may “stand by the church” because of emotional or traditional 
elements that, in themselves, do not ease the tension. I was of the 
latter class. While not inte/tionally dishonest in my attitude 
toward the truth, for years I inwardly longed for a way out of a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory posjtion. I would not have been in this 
distress if I had been show the value of biblical science in the 
light of modern scientific truth. That our youth are still deserting 
the church, or are still subjected to this rack of intellectual unrest 
is as immoral as it is unnecessary. It is immoral if we allow our 
educational cause to becomefh reproach because we do not make it 
“intellectually respectable.” It is unnecessary if the solution lies 
within reasonable possibility of realization. 


f 
/ 
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It is my opinion that the solution lies at hand, and that it is 
high time the church should rise to the situation and supply this 
lack in Christian education. The solution lies in imparting the 
right knowledge in the way of supplementary information at the 
right time. It should be given under the leadership of men who, 
in themselves, are living exponents of the highest ideals of Chris- 
tian culture and scholarship. 

But now the question rises, What should be the nature of such: 
training? What should be the content of the material taught ? 
I can only sketch a few suggestions. It should be in the nature of 
a regular course in the college curriculum. It might be called 
biblical science. It should be required of all college students. It 
should be outlined with special reference to scientific courses such 
as geology, anthropology, or ethnology, zoology, astronomy, archzol- 
ogy, and biblical history. The object of the course should be 
twofold. First, to set forth the content and meaning of biblical 
science. Second, to make clear the value of biblical science by 
showing its relation to modern science. 

The meaning and value of biblical science can be developed 
under several conceptions : 

1. When completely edited biblical science assumes propor- 
tions of unexpected range and interest which justifies careful study 
and arouses a deep appreciation of scientific achievement with such 
slender resources as could be commanded long ago. 

2. It contributes to the historical and genetic interests of 
modern science by giving a picture of the scientific notions of those 
remote—almost primitive—times and peoples. 

3. Much may be gained by way of appreciation of the value 
of early science by a study of the manner in which it anticipates 
larger truth. One of the most fascinating aspects of the develop- 
ment of man’s thought is the fact of direction—reaching out along 
the ways of truth. 

4. A better understanding of and sympathetic approach to 
other religions by noting the similarity of the conceptions of cos- 
mology and folk-stories the world over, of which those of the Old 
Testament are the very finest types. 

5. In showing how Old Testament religion became the foun- 
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dation for New Testament Christianity in its conception of Ethical 
Monotheism. Thus biblica| religion got a running start of all 
other faiths, with a corresponding greater advancement. 

6. Making clear the conception of continuity in the develop- 
ment of human knowledge and experience, thus making biblical 
science an integral and essential part of a system including modern 
science. Instead of being discarded the Bible should become an 
indispensable reference Book of the present-day scientist. 

7. By showing that biblical science is true science, though 
rudimentary in its form, and partial in its contents as compared 
with modern science. 

With brief excursions into the fields mentioned above, I see 
enough in this sketch to keep a class busy for a full academic year 
meeting at least twice a weck. What years of vexatious doubt and 
uncertainty such a course would have spared me! And yet where 
is such a course being given to-day! 


Another question arises. How would such a course be pro- 
vided for? Who would teach it? This would be a temporary prob- 


lem only. With a text outlining the work of the course, I rather 
think that many a professor would feel that he was getting his in- 
tellectual and religious freedom in being given such an assignment. 

H. G. Wells thinks that we need a new Bible. But he is in 
the same class with those who would do away with Santa Claus and 
fairy tales. What we need is to be taught the meaning of the old 
in the light of the new. So is it with those who think that we 
should do away with the creeds. But we cannot do away with any 
of these. They would not persist side by side with the new if they 
did not have real value still. The Old Testament may not have 
the same prominence in the higher stages of Christian experience 
as the New Testament. But it is more prominent in those funda- 
mentals upon which the higher experience is built. 

It is possible to be a church member and to possess a critical 
mind. It is possible to possess a critical mind without throwing 
the Bible overboard. It is all a matter of right understanding 
based upon right training. 
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THE CLASSIC AND THE “BEST SELLER” 


Franktyn B. Snyper 


Northwestern University 


His name was Smith, and he was sitting across the aisle in 
an observation car, reading a novel. When he saw me lay down 
a magazine he held the book toward me for my inspection. 

“Well, sir,” he began, with happy assurance, “that is a 
real book. Best I’ve read for two years. It’s what I’d call a 
corker—something doing every page, you know, and the girl— 
this one on the cover—say, she’s all right! Ever read it ?” 

I admitted I had not. 

“Why, say, I'll be through with it in half an hour, and you 
can have it then. Keep it if you want to; I don’t carry books 
around with me—usually give them to the porter; but if you 
want it, just hang on to it when you’re through, see?” 

I thanked him, and half an hour later the book was in my 
hands. It was one of the season’s monstrosities, the sort of book 
that is advertised for a week, sold by the thousands for a month, 
and forgotten forever after—a novel written for the trade, and 
sold to a public which still believes that book advertisements are 
published for information instead of profit. The thing had 
some virtue, to be sure; it was brief; it was, as my informant 
had suggested, full of action. But so far as I could judge it 
was essentially untrue from cover to cover, destitute of even the 
common merits of a passable style or coherent plot, and the 
characters were male and female flappers, only one degree less 
unattractive in fiction than in life. Fundamentally the book 
was a collection of poorly told lies, masquerading as a transcript 
of existence in—call it San Francisco or New York, I forget which 
it really pretended to be. 

By the time I had finished turning the pages, my acquaintance 
was waiting with the question I had hoped would not be asked, 
and this was his question: 
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“Well, sir, what did you think of it? Isn’t that some story ¢ 
Want to keep it? Ever read a better one?” 

I am still in doubt as to just what my reply should have 
been. For a moment I hesitated, with an equivocal acquiescence 
on the tip of my tongue, and then my conscience took control, and 
I explained to Smith, in somewhat guarded language, what I 
thought of the book that had been his delight. Perhaps I was a 
trifle abrupt; certainly I failed to implant any new and high 
ideals of fiction in his mind; for when I stopped, his calm answer 
left me no rejoinder. 

“Oh, I see; you’re a high brow. Well, to tell the truth, I 
wouldn’t have thought it of you; but if you are, I guess that’s 
all. I suppose you like what you call the classics, eh? Well, I 
don’t. I like just plain books—the sort that it’s fun to read, see ? 
Classics! Why, say, friend, this isn’t 1776, this is 1921, and if 
that book there isn’t a whole lot more interesting than the ones 
your grandfather read back at the time of Valley Forge, why, my 
name isn’t Smith. Those old yarns may have been all right when 
the only wheels that turned out here on these prairies were on the 
ox carts, but they don’t hardly fit in to-day. Give me something © 
up to date.” Then with an amused chuckle he added, “Will you 
give it to the porter, or shall I?” 

The issue thus presented in a blunt but perfectly goodnatured 
way is one that most people are more or less conscious of. The 
triumphant majority, or the defeated “remnant”? The judgment 
of the critic, or that of the crowd? Matthew Arnold, apostle of 
culture, of sweetness and light, or plain John Smith, traveling 
man? The Classic or the Best Seller? It is an age-old question, 
always fascinating, always perplexing, and not capable of being 
solved lightly or unadvisedly. 

Indeed, I sometimes wonder whether we whom our friends 
of the street call “high brows,” we who still read the Prometheus 
and Henry Esmond, are not partly to blame for the fact that to 
many the problem seems virtually to defy solution. We are apt 
to be a bit cavalier, as I fear I was with my traveling friend, are 
too fond of condemning the literature of the street unread, and 
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of following the example of old Jeffreys, the hanging judge of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, whose motto, according to a contemporary 
balladist, was 


“I'll hang you up first, 
And then afterwards try you.” 


Particularly we who have elected as lifework to “teach” 
English literature, are not as a rule accessible to revolutionary 
ideas. I know that we are supposed by irate capitalists to be 
friends of all that is new and destructive in social theory, but I 
have yet to find a critic of the universities who has suggested 
that we are too prone to rush after new ideas in our own “special 
fields.” A good many of us, I fear, believe in our hearts that the 
history of literature is written in the past tense. Talk to us 
about the Middle Ages or the eighteenth century, and you will 
discover that there is a body of doctrine comparable in its definite- 
ness to the Institutes of John Calvin; ask us about the books of 
to-day, and we have the phrases ready with which to dismiss the 
entire matter. 

Consider, for instance, that inborn and never-to-be-conquered 
dislike of the novel “that everybody is reading”—the best seller 
of the month. Its mere existence bores us; we condemn it unread 


and @ priori, an easy way of arguing. But how many people, to 


justify their aversion to popular fiction, could tell what have 
been the real favorites of the American reading public? We 
instinetively feel that they are worthless, and then we pick up a 
casual number of the Bookman, to find, for example, that the best 
seller for 1896 was Sir Gilbert Parker’s The Seats of the Mighty; 
for 1897 Scienkiewiez’s Quo Vadis; for 1898 The Day’s Work; 
for 1906 The House of Mirth, one of Mrs. Wharton’s many con- 
tributions to the significant literature of America; and for 1913 
and 1914 Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup—not a second Adam 
Bede, but a readable story, the only one that has ever held first 
place for two years, and a valuable document for the historian 
of the American imagination. These are not worthless books, 
they are good books, and they are books which our friends in the 
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street have pronounced good by the simple process of buying 
them in astonishingly large numbers. 

To be sure, some of the books on the list of America’s favorites 
are hardly in a class with The House of Mirth, to say nothing of 
The Day’s Work. But David Harum in 1899, To Have and to 
Hold, the banner novel of 1900, and with Charles Major’s When 
Knighthood was in Flower, the forerunner of a long line of 
romantic tales, The Masquerader in 1905—even here is a trio of 
books that both traveling man and critic would willingly read. 
Moreover it must be remembered that there are not many books 
on the list as questionable as The Rosary of 1910 and The 
Harvester of 1912. 

No, the list of books which actually deserve the name of 
“best sellers” is a list of representative modern fiction, readable, 
and for the most part honestly true to the underlying facts of 
human nature. Apparently the taste of the man in the street, 
fickle though it obviously is, can be depended on to select “good 
stories,” and to avoid mere trash like The Eyes of the World, 
which, advertised as no American novel had ever been, was 
deservedly dead after five months. It behooves us, I say, to 
beware of condemning these best sellers too rashly. 

When I have said this I have suggested that perhaps the 
critics of to-day—and are those of the twentieth century different 
in this particular from their many predecessors ?—are still a 
little too fond of the idea that literary popularity must imply 
mediocrity. Everyone knows that a good case can be made for 
the theory: Horace wrote for the few who understood; the sale 
of Wordsworth’s poems would not have “kept him in shoestrings” ; 
what would have happened to Browning had he been dependent 
for a livelihood upon publishers’ royalties? Walt Whitman, the 
poet of democracy en masse, is read by relatively few persons. 
But on the other hand there are Aristophanes and Shakespeare 
and Burns and Victor Hugo and Rostand—popular in their own 
days, and pronounced good by the acclaim of critic and man in 


the street. Particularly when dealing with fiction one should 
beware of this pitfall, for are not the shades of Cooper and Scott 
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and Dickens always present to rebuke the man who persistently 
distrusts the judgment of the many? Assuredly there is a sort 
of popularity which mediocrity, aided by the advertising agent, 
can readily attain. As certainly there is a sort of popularity 
which has nothing to do with mediocrity. Indeed, I would far 
more willingly accept the verdict of the millions of people who 
have laughed with Mr. Pickwick aud shuddered with Isaac of 
York in his dungeon than the disparaging comments of some of 
our clever young writers who find poor Scott and Dickens com- 
pletely out of date. 

So much in defense of my friend Smith and the books he has 
selected for our libraries and store windows. Many of them 
are poor, to be sure; some are worthless. But on the whole the 
genuine best sellers are books we need not be ashamed of on our 
shelves. And the critic who sets up his judgment in permanent 
and irreconcilable opposition to that of Smith will sooner or 
later find that the procession has turned a corner and left him 
amusingly alone at the head of—nothing. 

But when we have conceded as much as this to him who loves 
the best sellers and avoids the classics, we may find ourselves 
puzzled by two persistently recurring questions. Why is it, if 
such good novels as those I have mentioned are to be had each 
year—why is it that the demand for worthless fiction seems to be 
constantly on the increase? And why, if the vote of the people 
can to a considerable measure be depended on to determine 
literary merit—why do the Smiths and Browns and Joneses so 
regularly avoid the classics in which literary merit is obvious ? 

Perhaps the first question needs no formal answer, for in 
the unexampled increase in the size of the reading public, an 
increase that has taken place largely during the last seventy- 


five years, one may find a ready and, as I believe, an adequate 


explanation for the phenomenon. Fifty years ago there were 
say a dozen American magazines in fairly general circulation; 
to-day they glut our bookstalls, more are appearing each month, 
and apparently they all find readers. Less than a century ago 
the young Longfellow wrote thus to his father: “The fact is, I 
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most eagerly aspire after future eminence in literature; my whole 
soul burns most ardently for it, and every earthly thought-centers 
in it.” The father—a practical man—replied discouragingly : 
“A literary life, to one who has the means of support, must be 
very pleasant. But there is not wealth enough in this country 
to afford encouragement and patronage to merely literary men.” 
To-day one successful novel or play will make its author modestly 
independent. It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that in 
the United States the reading public embraces the total population 
of the country, but we are rapidly approaching that limit. The 
market being so enormous and the demand so insistent, it is 
absolutely unavoidable that part of the supply should be mediocre 
or worse. Too many of us are content with “something to read”: 
any printed page will do, provided it be of this year’s vintage. 
It was only a month or two ago that the owner of a group of 
America’s worst magazines said: “We are not publishers, we are 
in the paper business. We buy it blank, and sell it covered with 
print, and make a profit on the difference in price. It’s just 
paper.” So long as a good share of America’s readers will be 
content with “just paper,” they will get nothing better. 

The second query is not so easily answered. Why does 
Smith dislike the classics? If the books are as good as the critics 
say, and if in the long run the public can be trusted to discover a 
good book, just as a democracy will in its bungling way find its 
leaders in a crisis, why should the average reader avoid the best 
in English and American fiction? Why should he be afraid of 
a book that is “old”? Why do the grandchildren of people who 
bought the monthly parts of Copperfield and Vanity Fair turn 
to David Graham Phillips, while Thackeray and Dickens collect 
dust in their respectable corners of the library ? 

In part, of course, the answer is not difficult. For one thing, 
it is possible in a measure to deny the majur premise, and to 
assert that Smith is more familiar with the classics than he admits. 
Thackeray and Dickens still sell; yes, and George Eliot and 
Hawthorne and even Scott. The clerks in the bookstores will 
give one the information, or the library officials in any large city. 
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Why, it was not long ago that I discovered, in Chicago, a sane 
business man who had found the opportunity, while collecting 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars, to read Thackeray, entire, 
seven times, and who had named his own eldest son Esmond! 

Furthermore, the obvious fact that none of the favorites of 
seventy years ago are protected by copyright, and hence no pub- 
lisher will waste money advertising them, will account for a 
considerable measure of whatever public indifference may exist. 
Put on the opposite side of the scale the fact that the great mass of 
Americans is in bondage to the advertiser, and that because of 
this intellectual serfdom any poor book can be sold, and the wonder 
is not that Smith thinks the classics are less readable than 
Winesburg, Ohio, but that he has ever heard of the classics at all! 
Time was, perhaps, when a novel sold because it gradually got the 
reputation of being worth reading; to-day it is marketed, like a 
new carburetor or shaving paste; the volume of sales depends 
very largely upon the amount of money put into the advertising 
campaign. Scott is not “sold” to us to-day; Harold Bell Wright 
thrives because of the skill of his advertising agent. 

Then, too, there is no use denying that human nature is more 
or less degenerate, and that even the best of us feel a perverse 
distaste for anything which we have been repeatedly told is highly 
admirable and calculated to “do us good.” Ministers have been 
known imperturbably to mend golf clubs on a Sabbath morning, 
while the “chapel belle gingled loud and clere” in the country 
church a mile away. What teacher goes to some one else’s lecture 
save out of a sense of duty owed a colleague? We spend our labor 
for that which satisfieth only a few when we convene committees 
to decide upon the “best” books for our high schoo] students to 
read, for as soon as the list is agreed upon we promptly eschew 
these edifying documents and turn for mere pleasures to the sort 
of book about which Smith grows enthusiastic. One of the surest 
ways to stop the sale of a book, or to empty the seats in a theater, 
is to announce aloud that book and play are destined to become 
“classics,” and that everyone ought to share in the uplifting 
influences they exert. 
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Finally, the fact that when the average reader, yes, the 
average intelligent reader, picks up a book on a winter evening 
he is seeking simple recreation, and does not wish to think too 
seriously about any of the phases of life—this fact, of which 
everyone is aware, will explain much of the indifference to the 
books which offer so much to us in our serious and contemplative 
moods. Who shall cast the stone at the man who seeks in fiction 
not studies of life as it is, but entertaining moving pictures of 
life as it might have been? Francis Jeffrey advised Carlyle, about 
whose docility in the matrimonial harness the editor was skeptical, 
to be gay and frivolous with his wife at least as often as he 
required her to be thoughtful and heroic with him. Similarly, 
should not Smith be allowed his hour of mental relaxation after 
his day of work for “the house”? I believe he should, and at the 
same time am confident that his fondness for George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon will never interfere with the enduring significance and 
popularity of Thackeray. 


For the supremacy and appeal of the classics are not jeopard- 


ized by the brain-fagged reader’s cry for “something light,” any 
more than roast beef and baked potatoes are in danger of being 
crowded from their place of honor on the menu because occa- 
sionally we may prefer Welsh rabbit or broiled lobster. The 
only attack that the classics need fear comes from that eager 
minority who are revolutionists by principle, and whose desire 
it is to set up a new art, a new esthetic, that shall be in keeping 
with the spirit of these latter days. They are intensely conscious 
that the present is a very modern era, and that novels written 
in the past, if only in a comparatively recent past, must be com- 
pletely out of date and hence worthless. This is the real crux of 
the matter, this more or less reasoned feeling that the new condi- 
tions of life to-day demand a new type of art, whether it be 
painting, poetry, music, or fiction. “This is an age of aeroplanes 
and wireless telephones,” says the modernist; “what good is there 
in fiction or drama that dates from the age of spinning wheels 
and chain armor? It would be as rational to expect me to live the 
lives of my great-grandparents as to think that I can find pleasure 
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in their books. The world has changed almost beyond recognition 
in the last hundred years; life has changed ; and literature, which 
we still concede to be the mirror of life, must change too, or pass.” 
Thus the modernist, the protestor, who is happily unconscious, 
as Professor Lowes has pointed out, that this sort of revolt is one 
of the pleasant conventions of all ages. 

But the matter is not to be disposed of by the mere assertion 
that revolt is a conventional affair. The spirit of discontent with 
the past, the eager desire to find new creeds which shall satisfy 
new conditions, these are too widespread to be brushed aside in 
any hasty manner. Music, art, politics, education, the entire 
organization of society—all these are being subjected to the most 
critical scrutiny, and everywhere are the prophets of the new age, 


preaching change, and demanding a root and branch extirpation 
of the old, to the end that the new and good may flourish without 
hindrance. 

The person who believes that this sort of argument is falla- 
cious should recognize, before attempting to answer it, that the 


intelligent modernist can summon a heavy array of facts with 
which to make good part of his indictment of the past. Many 
pages of the chronicles of human existence prove embarrassing 
to the eulogist of the “good old days.” This is obviously no time 
for the “stand-patter” in either tariffs or criticism. One should 
realize, too, that the extremists in literature and art to-day, even 
those poor seekers after novelty whose efforts are rewarded with 
little more than a pitying smile, are doing something in the 
cause of human freedom. Everyone knows that the last generation 
has seen a depraving insistence upon “efficiency,” upon “stan- 
dardization,” drop its machine-made curse upon the souls of 
mankind. The “Made in Germany” label has been imitated all 
over the world. The young men of to-day who read to their 
associated Dill Pickles what we conservatives may be pardoned 
for echoing Byron in calling 


“Drowzy, frowzy poems, 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion,” 


these young men may be guilty of atrocious verse, but at least 
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it is worth something to society to have such an eager minority 
clamoring for freedom. The individualist who despises standards, 
who throws the book of rules out of the window, and snaps his 
fingers at the umpire, is a living protest against that sort of stan- 
dardization which counts men only in the mass. Of course the 
necessary suppression of certain such elements during the war had 
its obvious social justification ; any attempt to estop the expression 
of opinion, either political or literary, in these post-bellum days, 
however, is bound to affect the people as a whole disastrously. 
And so, though I agree with the radicals in neither their polities 
nor their poetry, I welcome their presence in the community as 
one means of preventing us from settling back into too complacent 
a self-satisfaction. It is a good thing for any Doctor of Philosophy 
to talk things over occasionally with John Smith. 

This at least is my theoretical reaction to the modernist and 
his urgent cry. Practically he may be a good deal of a nuisance, 
particularly when he insists on intruding not only his new poetry, 
but his anarchistic theories into the even tenor of life. Accord- 
ingly I live in the hope that some day I may catch one of these 
young rebels, and force him to listen to my side of the argument. 
What I shall say, if I keep my temper, will be something like this: 

Yes, my friend, I think I understand. You are very up-to- 
date, even up-to-the-minute in all your reactions. You live in 
this ‘new era,’ which you somewhat naively think is the first ‘age 
of transition’ through which society has passed. You are sure 
that the world with which you are familiar is entirely different 
from that of your great-grandfather, and accordingly want to 
throw away all his old standards and ideals, and set up new and 
thoroughly modern ones. Your great-grandfather worked fourteen 
hours a day, sometimes twenty, on a farm in New England, and 
you, thanks to his energy, can live comfortably on the income of 
what he and his sons dragged out of that stubborn soil. He 
drove to church twice a week in a buggy, and milked the cows 
twice a day, every day in the year, for the greater part of his 
life. You spend your Sundays at the golf club or on Lake Geneva, 
and when you travel, you never draw the reins taut over the backs 
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of a team of Morgans or Hambletonians, but prefer the more 
modern method of gasoline and oil. You couldn’t milk a cow if 
you had to; why, the very milk you drank, before you had out- 
grown such infants’ food, was coaxed into a sterilized container 
by a machine which in all its essentials is merely a bovine vacuum 
cleaner—a device before which your great-grandfather would 
have stood aghast. You know all about Liberty Motors and T. N. 
T. and the toddle and monogrammed cigarettes, and in your way 
are a very decent sort of chap, with a lot of the old stock still in 
you; but you haven’t much in common with grandfather and his 
corncob pipe, and ought not to be expected to like his books 
or accept his theories of poetry. 

“So far so good, my young friend; but just think a minute. 
Put on a pair of overalls and an old slouch hat, and then tell me, 
are you so very different from the men of seventy years ago on 
the farm? To your credit be it said that you did the same kind 
of a job in 1918 with Harbord and Pershing that your grand- 
father did in 1864 with Sherman and Grant. When you sit 
beside the pretty daughter of your father’s partner in your new 
runabout, your sensations are not so very different from those 


of the farmer lad driving his ‘best girl’ home from choir practice 


or prayer meeting. When you have a touch of the grippe, you 
ache, in every joint and bone of your tired body, just as your 
grandfather did when he was in bed with the ‘distemper.’ If 
you are sick too long, they will bury you, just as they buried him, 
and your six feet of earth, after the spring has spun its coverlid, 
won’t look so very different from your grandfather’s, out there 
in the family lot. The cycle of his life was the old mysterious 
one of birth, and growth, and love, and labor, and death: your 
life too will follow the same track, as inevitably as the Great 
Bear will swing its nightly circle round the pole. Your clothes 
may be different, my lad, but in the essential facts you and your 
great-grandfather are astonishingly alike. And if this is true, as 
deny it you cannot, what becomes of your argument that because 
life has changed literature should change too? Life changed ? 
The clothes have changed, to be sure, but life, in all its funda- 
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mental features, is precisely what it was seventy or seven hundred 
years ago.” 

I wonder whether such a reply would have any cogency. It 
would not convince the young rebel of his error, or persuade 
Smith to give up Fitzgerald for Conrad—but of that no matter. 
Does it suggest in any way the proper answer to this so general 
ery for artistic revolution to meet new conditions of life? Life 
changes, to be sure, as the tide ebbs and flows, and literary fashions 
change ; sometimes most inexplicably. But underneath the surface 
human existence still is—human existence. 

It is all pretty much a matter of getting used to the tides— 
a difficult task for one who has been denied contact with the salt 
water. Why, only two months ago a small boy said to me, after 
his first week on the coast of Maine, “Father, I don’t like this 
water as well as I do our lake at home. The ocean changes too 
much.” And change it does: twelve feet is a generous rise and 
fall, and the lad who goes down to the beach to play may well be 
puzzled at finding his sand-flat covered beyond a man’s depth, 
and the solid promontory from which he sailed his boats shrunk 
to a fragment of an island. His whole world is upset, and new 
plans have to be made for the morning’s fun. 

But after all, there are few less changeable parts of our 
continent than that same rock coast of Maine. There it is, with 
its deep-cut bays, its spray-washed headlands, its green-clad islands 
lifting their shores from the sea, and its cluster of blue hills looking 
down upon the even bluer waters—there it is, just as it was when 
John Smith drew his first map, or when Leif Erickson peered over 
the prow of his viking ship, and called his fellow rovers to look 
upon Green Mountain and Megunticook, or Monhegan’s mile of 
ocean palisades. 

Yes, it is pretty much all a matter of getting used to the 
tides—be they those of the ocean, of politics, or of poetry. Once 
one has adjusted himself to these superficial ebbings and flowings, 
he will not long fail to perceive the enduring quality of what lies 
beneath. And of all that endures from age to age, the principles 
of beauty seem to have been handed on to us with perhaps the 
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least change. They are to-day virtually what they were when 
man first began the attempt to formulate them. Religion has 
turned its coat more than once since David and Plato; the scientist 
is never sure when a new Copernicus or Newton or Einstein will 
draw the blue pencil through half of the “truth” that frail human 
nature believes in. But the things that were beautiful when the 
Judean shepherd sang his songs on the hillsides, or when the 
Parthenon raised its wondrous shape over Athens—these things 
are beautiful still. Nay more, the instinct after beauty, the 
compelling urge to express truth in beautiful and permanent form, 
these things persist, though Rome falls, and the kingdoms of her 
conquerors are lost in the ruins. 

Consequently I shall not allow myself to be greatly concerned 
over Smith’s obsession for cheap “best sellers,” or despair of the 
fate of the classics. The time may never come, probably will 
never come, when all men of all sorts will unite in condemning the 
novel that is untrue and ill-written. But somewhere in mankind 
the love of truth and of beauty will always be found, and so 
long as it can be found, the evil days will not be upon us. 

Does this mean that at some future time Zsmond and Adam 
Bede will be in the hands of all our traveling salesmen? Certainly 
not. But if it means anything, it means that books written as 
Esmond and Adam Bede were written, books which we can again 
pronounce true in substance and beautiful in form—books such 
as these humanity will create for itself, and when they are created 
they will find the popularity they merit. They will not come for 
the asking, nor will they be born of a nation that has lost the old 
faiths, and is always crying out after some new thing. The soil 
must be deep and rich if the harvest is to be worth the garnering, 
and the life currents of the people must run true if the people’s 
art is to be fair. Perhaps we shall wait long for the day when this 
new art, these new classics, shall appear, but come they will, as 
surely as the ebbing tide is followed by the flood. Sooner or later 
the classics, the new classics, will again be the best sellers, for 
humanity cannot rest content without them, and perhaps even 
Smith in the observation car will be one of their readers. 
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FAITH AND IMMORTALITY 
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In subjecting Immortality to the test of reasoning it is not 
my purpose to question the sufficiency of the religious experiences 
and the deductions founded thereon by Saint Paul and other 
biblical characters, nor the similar experiences and deductions of 
many people of our own time as reviewed by William James in 
his work The Varieties of Religious Experience, for to me they 
are conclusive. Nor is it my purpose to affirm that reasoning is 
all sufficient, for I believe that there can be no mathematical 
demonstration of spiritual realities, as they transcend thought and 
are broader than language and cannot be circumscribed by words. 
However, I am not unmindful that God endowed man with a power 
to reason which, aside from faith, is man’s greatest aid to progress. 
I sincerely believe that reasoning is an aid to faith, and that the 
power to reason is as divine an attribute as faith itself. Thus do 
I approach the subject “The Immortality of the Soul.” 

The Bible, centuries in its formation, constructed by in- 
spired prophets, philosophers, and poets of different civilizations 
and environments, thus eliminating man’s collusion, is a har- 
monious expression of the will of God. Studied from this stand- 
point, the Bible is a wonderfully interesting, illuminating, con- 
vincing, inspiring Book. Permit me to cite you an instance for 
the ground work of this discourse. First are the promises of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ recorded in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of John, and the words are these: 


In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. 


Let us now recall the words of Paul found in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, wherein he says: 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 


These two great declarations are centered on the one thought 
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“God and Immortality.” Let us see how they are the expression 
of one and the same truth. Let us analyze Paul’s words critically. 
He says that “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence [that is, the proof] of things not seen.” Here Paul does 
not express a feeble hope in immortality, but he asserts the fact 
of immortality. Thus, my subject is not faith in immortality, 
but faith and immortality. 

Belief in God and Immortality is the heritage of our race. 
By intuition primitive man believed in God and Immortality. 
In Egypt’s tombs are found beside the dead food to sustain the 
spirit. The American Indians, before the coming of Columbus, 
with the Old World’s beliefs, placed upon the grave of their dead 
warrior his slain pony and dog that they might serve him in the 
chase in the land of happy hunting grounds. History and legend 
tell of similar customs followed by all primitive peoples. 


This faith, antedating man’s higher development, has re- 
mained with him throughout all time. In recorded history we 
trace the unfolding and development of this belief. It has kept 


pace with man’s advancement. From the Book of the Dead, pic- 
turing Egyptian civilization fifteen hundred. years before the 
coming of Jesus Christ, we find this appeal: 

O God, the protector of him who has brought his cry unto thee, make 
it well with him in the world of Spirits! 

In the Vedas, recording the religious thought of India, is found 
this prayer: 

Thou, O Veta, from the treasure of immortality which is placed in thy 
house yonder, give us to live. 

The law of Manu reads as follows: 

As the bird spurns its nest and soars to the skies, so shall the soul 
soar to the dwelling of Brahma, casting aside its perishable raiment. 
Zoroaster thus declares his faith: 

The soul is a bright fire, 
And by the power of the Father remains immortal 
And is mistress of life. 
The sacred literature of Hindustan has this declaration: 
The soul is not born, it does not die. 
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China’s convictions are thus stated: 
Man never dies, . . . The soul is myself; 
The body is only my dwelling place. 


The belief of the Arabian and Turkish peoples as found in the 
Koran is thus stated: / 


By the brightness of the morning, 

And by the night, when it groweth dark, 

The Lord has not forsaken thee, neither doth he hate thee. 

Verily, the life to come shall be better for thee than the present life. 
In these words does Plato reflect the Grecian thought: 


The soul of each of us is an immortal spirit. 


Ovid thus tells of the faith of Rome: 


The earth conceals the flesh; 
The shade flits around the tomb; 
The spirit seeks the stars. 
This is the triumphant cry of Job: 
I know that my redeemer liveth. 


Paul’s assurance is thus expressed : 

For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. 
Tolstoi makes this confession : 

I remember that I only lived at thos2 times when I believed in God. 


The vision of Whittier: 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


In these words is expressed the faith and conviction of the world: 


In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. 


Thus briefly have we sketched the belief in God and in im- 
mortality by historic and living peoples; peoples whose lands 
encircle the globe; people of primitive races; people who made a 
garden of Eden out of our prairies and who builded our cities; 
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people of the highest developmdéht; people who lived in the forest, 
and people who pitched their tents in the desert; people whose 
altars are erected in the tepee, and people whose altars are laid 
in the cathedral. Thus how potent are these words: 


Now we know that the impulse to seek Thee came from thyself alone, 
and what we sought for was the image thou hast first planted in our hearts. 


Faitu 


He who hath not faith in himself lacks courage, purpose, 
vision. He is a derelict floating down the river of life. The 
same is true of a nation or a race. Faith is the most potential 
power in the universe. Through faith alone are we able to tell 
of the building of the universe, for “what is seen hath not been 
made out of things which appear” (Heb. 11. 3). 

Faith is a lamp unto the feet and a light unto the path of 
those who tread the road of truth leading to unknown and unex- 
plored regions of invisible realities. It was faith that pulled 
down electricity from the clouds; that sent the electric wave en- 
circling the globe as man’s unseen, unheard winged messenger. 
Those of you who through lack of faith appeal from God to science 
must recognize that through faith alone doth science advance. 
Listen to the testimony of Professor James of Harvard: 

The principle of uniformity in nature has to be sought under and in 


spite of the most rebellious appearances; and our conviction of its truth 
is far more like religious faith than like assent to a demonstration. 


Who dares take issue with Huxley in this declaration: 


That the cosmic order is rational, and the faith, that through all dura- 
tion unbroken order has reigned in the universe I not only accept, but I 
am disposed to think it the most important of all truths. 


Thus what Huxley deems the most important of all truths he 
believes through faith. Haeckel, the biologist, bore witness to the 
same fact when he said: 


Scientific faith fills the gaps in our knowledge of natural laws. 


The South Sea cannibal sought not through faith to widen 
the horizon of knowledge in which he was born. Thomas A. 
Edison, the apostle of scientific faith, said: “Let there be light, 
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and there was light.” He filled tif air with music. He has made 
the present day cottage of the peasant more splendid than were the 
castles of feudal lords and kings. With the key of faith he has 
unlocked the vault containing nature’s richest gifts for men. Faith 
in an unknown continent which lay unrevealed in an unexplored 
sea led Columbus in discovering America. 

Faith is, likewise, the inspiration and the strength of the 
meral, intellectual, and spiritual man. Through this power Glad- 
stone reached his sublimest height, who, when his reforms were 
rejected by parliament, arose to his feet and said, “I appeal to 
time.” 

Thus is made manifest the inspiration of Abraham Lincoln: 

The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and must prevail. Though 
we mortals may fail to accurately perceive them in advance. I have hoped 
for a happy termination of this terrible war long before this, but God 
knows best and has ruled otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge he intends 


some great good to follow this mighty convulsion which no mortal could 
make and no mortal could stay. 


Love, the supreme power of God, which holds the world 
together, without faith ceases to be a constructive power and 
becomes a destructive force. Love divorced from faith creates 
distrust and hatred. Mind without faith is bewilderment. The 
soul without faith sees despair seated on the throne of hope ruling 
the universe. 


Oh! would thou choosest not the better part, 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world and had no chart 

Save one, that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul’s invisible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a truth of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead; 

Bid, then, the tender light of Faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Into the thinking of the thought Divine. 


Scrence 


Let us now consider together Science and Faith, treating 
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the problem scientifically, and that we may be accurate and not go 
astray let us first ascertain What is Scientific ? 
This is the definition as found in the Century Dictionary: 


Scientific—concerned with the acquisition of accurate knowledge and 
systematic principles by observation and deduction. 


Thus, the groundwork of Science is “Observation” and “Deduc- 
tion.” 

Before proceeding further permit me to state that I do not 
take issue with science; rather do I welcome it as a lens through 
which we “behold the universe as the crystallization of God’s 
thought.” However, I wish to caution you that those savants who 
throw about them the mantle of Science are not thus cloaked with 
infallibility. They still remain mortals, in that they err—not even 
being possessed with the accuracy of a Burroughs adding machine. 
If proof of this you ask, I bid you be seated with me in the court 
room for only a day and listen to the conflicting, bewildering 
statements of scientific experts. In your confusion you will find 
confirmation in the murmur of others thus expressed: “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” “They are beside themselves— 
much learning hath made them mad.” They are riding their 
hobbies. They cannot dismount. They ride to a fall. 

Heretofore your attention has been called to the words of 
Huxley that “through all duration unbroken order has reigned in 
the universe,” and his confession that this deduction is founded on 
faith. That this order of the universe will continue for a year, 
a day, or an hour is a deduction based alone on faith. During 
my short span of life several groups of men and women on differ- 
ent occasions have set a definite time for the world to come to an 
end, and while Science scoffed at the idea it was helpless to scien- 
tifically disprove the truth of the prophecy. Not having the 
faculty of prevision Science had to fall back on faith. Thus 
we are forced to the conclusion that Science and Faith are so inter- 
woven one with the other that they are inseparable. 

Biological science affirms a natural relationship between 
organic and inorganic matter. That life had its origin in a cell 
substance called protoplasm. That this cell structure multiplied 
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and divided, and again multiplied and divided time without num- 
ber. That these cells moved in a designed direction. That they 
were possessed with characteristics of orderliness, of fitness, of 
increasing vital value, and continually grew in intelligence. Thus 
biology explains creative developed life, but biology fails to explain 
biology. It fails to explain the creation of the first cell substance 
known as protoplasm. It fails to explain the placing of life in 
this first cell. It fails to explain what moved these cells in an 
orderly manner to a higher and definite end, and how they in- 
creased in vital value. Science, devoid of Faith, fails. Faith, 
tuned to the Infinite, receives this message from the Void of 
Beginnings : 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. 


Observation—Science fails to explain the beginning. Deduc- 
tion—That the beginning lies not with nature but with a Supreme 
Being. 

Nor can Science by biology, or any other scientific method, 


explain beauty. Naturalists have declared that the flowers are 
made beautiful so as to attract insects carrying the fertilizing 
pollen from another flower. Not so in the case of the beautiful 
self-pollenizing flower. Nor does this hypothesis account for the 
love of beauty in the insect. Nor does it explain the beauty found 
everywhere “in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or that 
is in the waters under the earth.” 

Others have said that animal life is made beautiful that it 
may become unobservable in the beauty of the universe, thus 
eluding its enemies which seek to kill and destroy. The zebra 
striped that it might be concealed in the lights and shadows of the 
forest ; the partridge brown that it might be hidden by the autumn 
leaves. But who created universal beauty? Who painted the 
autumn leaves? Who made the light and shadow of the forest / 
Who prisoned light? Who painted the sunset and the Northern 
Light? Who studded the heavens with the stars and the flaming 
comet ? 

Science answereth not. Faith by exclusion, observation, and 
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deduction says the Creator. For surely not man, for man, nature’s 
highest development, is the only creative form that defaces nature 
and makes things hideous. If organic and inorganic matter in the 
form of a protoplasm created this universe on scientific principles 
as to structural strength, economy of material with exactness and 
completion before the advent of man, excelling the combined wis- 
dom of the world’s greatest engineers, both living and dead, whose 
created beauty excels the dreams of a Raphael, where every snow- 
flake is a star, every coral reef a cathedral—if prehistoric proto- 
plasm possessed such wisdom and skill, oh! that we might be a 
single cell protoplasm floating in the fog of some miasmatic swamp, 
or peacefully reclining on the bottom of some monkey’s rain barrel, 
where a tadpole is the whale of the sea and mosquitos are elfs of 
the skies! 

Who is scientific? The materialist without God, or Faith 
with God? I leave you to answer. 

Let us now proceed with our investigation and see whether 
Science and Faith proclaim immortality or annihilation. 

God never destroys anything. Matter is indestructible. Fire, 
the most destructive force we know of, cannot destroy a single 
atom of matter; it only changes constituent parts of matter. Like- 
wise dissolving solids in liquids is only a rearrangement of pre- 
existing parts. And in many instances the parts can be recon- 
structed into their original order and form. If matter is inde 
structible, why argue that the soul is destructible? To so argue is 
an illogical deduction, and hence not scientific. 

Why picture God as a mad Cambyses? Can you imagine man 
with his creative genius destroying the handicraft of his brain as 
fast as it is created /—a watchmaker taking a hammer and destroy- 
ing his watches as fast as he completes them? They say there is 
no toil so disheartening as that which accomplishes nothing; as 
making a pile out of loose brick and then taking them down and 
repiling and again dismantling. If this be disheartening, then 
the wanton destruction of a useful achievement, the culmination 
of a life’s work, is madness. 

Can you picture Murillo upon the completion of his “Immacu- 
late Conception,” “Moses Striking the Rock,” “The Infant Jesus 
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and John,” sharpening his spatula like a razor blade and cutting 
and slashing these master paintings into ribbons and threads anni- 
hilating his creations ? 

Can you see Michelangelo taking a club like a man of the cave 
and destroying his “David,” his “Captive Youths,” his “Moses,” 
his “Christ upon the Cross” ? 

If you can so see them, then you must behold the vacant stare 
in their eyes and hear the shrill ery of demoniacs, for only could 
an insane being commit such monstrous destruction. Man is 
created by God in the image of himself: what purpose has God in 
the destruction of man? Why reason that God is less sane or 
loving than Murillo or Michelangelo ? 

That God does not destroy the soul is based upon no more 
faith than the scientific deduction that all nature has been, and 
will continue to be, regular and uniform. 

I know that there are those who do not think that the Eternal 
casts its shadow upon the universe. I am not of that school. The 
awakening spring; the unfolding of the buttercup and the violet; 
the awakening of the mummyfied chrysalis and its winged flight 
are all symbolical to me of a resurrected life. The carrier pigeon 
confined in a box that admits not of light, thus made captive and 
sent by a midnight express to a foreign land, when liberated 
returns by direct flight to its home. Science says instinct is the 
compass of the deve. What is instinct? What is this call to return 
home? Is it different than our fond desire “to return to God” ? 
How can Science classify the talent of the dove to return home and 
not classify the like longing of the soul ? 

All nature records full development. With some, life is only 
a question of hours. With others, life is a question of a century. 
Yet that all life reaches its completion is not questioned. By what 
scientific reasoning can you argue that the soul is annihilated and 
not permitted to expand unto full development? The soul does 
not reach a complete state in this life. As age weakens the body 
the soul grows the stronger; the step may grow feeble but the soul 
falters not; the voice grows faint but the soul rings true; the eye 
may grow dim but the vision of the soul grows brighter. 

Milton lost his eyesight, but his spiritual vision became the 
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clearer. Paul was beaten and imprisoned, but his soul grew 
stronger and fresher. When you can record that a soul has reached 
its full development with the body; when you can record that the 
dissolution of the physical marks the dissolution of the soul, then, 
and not until then, is it scientific to argue that the grave is a 
barred, bolted and locked door to the soul. 


“Gop 1s JusT” 


This sentence of three short syllables, only nine letters, con- 
tains the law that rules the universe. Its scope is so vast it cannot 
be fully grasped by man; so accurate in its application it surpasses 
our imagination; so universal that it is all-inclusive. It governs 
alike “man made in the image of God” and the life that is revealed 
by the microscope. For “Are not five sparrows sold for a two 
pence and not one of them is forgotten in the sight of God.” 

We cannot measure God’s wisdom by the events of a day, a 
year, a century, or a thousand centuries, for “one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years and a thousand years as one day.” 
But standing on the table-rock of time and reviewing the past as 
a panorama our confession is: ““The purposes of the Almighty 
are perfect and must prevail.” 

If life ends all, is God just? The autobiography of Paul, the 
interpreter of God, reads thus: 

I speak as one beside himself. I more; in labors more abundantly, 
in prisons more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft. Of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in 
perils of robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 


perils from false brethren; in labor and travail, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 


His death, martyrdom. If the guillotine marks the ne plus ultra 
of Paul’s life, who can claim that God is just? 

Have those youths by whose slain bodies was traced the bloody 
angle on the battlefield of Gettysburg, who offered up their all 
upon the altar of liberty that righteousness might rule on this 
continent, received justice at the hand of God if shot and shell 
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destroyed their soul? Can it be that those who sleep on Flanders- 
field will be ignored and forgotten by God when man will forever 
and forever admit his indebtedness unto them ? 

With impatience and rising indignation you ery: Stop! 
You say God is just; the soul survives. 

So far I have not referred to the cross, the empty tomb, to 
Easter morn, for those of us who believe in a Risen Lord question 
not the immortality of the soul. Nor could they who doubt a Risen 
Lord, if they could but believe in him, lack faith. I know the 
barriers to their faith; it is the Virgin Birth and miracles. 
As to the first, Science has met its own challenger by demonstrating 
beyond question that when the Queen Bee, the only member of the 
hive which has taken her bridal flight, meets her death, the workers 
of the hive immediately lay eggs that produce drones. 

As to miracles, more is wrought that is unanswerable by 
natural law than that which must be attributable to miracle. I 
have a tree in my yard with two branches, supported by the same 
trunk and fed by the same roots. On one limb grows a medium 
size bright, red, delicious apple. On the other a large pale green 
bitter fruit. I live on a planet that once was a molten mass, a fiery 
furnace, the intensity of its heat unmeasurable by man. My life 
on that planet is confined to a belt twenty miles wide. To-day 
ten miles beneath me the heat is so great life does not exist. Ten 
miles above me it is so cold life cannot exist, and yet where I live 
the land is teeming with life. By what natural law was life placed 
upon this plane? Here is evidence of the greatest of all miracles, 
the creation of life. The mind and the heart proclaim the existence 
of a just God, and that man lives forever. 

“O God, we thank thee for the world in which thou hast placed 
us, for the universe whose vastness is revealed in the blue depths 
of the sky, whose immensities are lit by shining stars beyond the 
strength of mind to follow. We thank thee for every sacrament of 
beauty ; for the sweetness of flowers, the solemnity of the stars, the 
sound of streams and swelling seas; for far-stretching lands and 
mighty mountains which rest and satisfy the soul, the purity of 
dawn which calls to holy dedication, the peace of evening which 
speaks of everlasting rest. May we not fear to make this world 
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for a little while our home, since it is thy creation and we ourselves 
are part of it. Help us humbly to learn its laws and trust its 
mighty powers. 

“We thank thee for the world within, deeper than we dare to 
look, higher than we care to climb; for the great kingdom of the 
mind and the silent spaces of the soul. Help us not to be afraid 
of ourselves, since we were made in thy image, loved by thee before 
the worlds began, and fashioned for thy eternal habitation. May 
we be brave enough to bear the truth, strong enough to live in the 
light, glad to yield ourselves to thee. 

“We thank thee for that world brighier and better than all, 
opened for us in the broken heart of the Saviour; for the universe 
of love and purity in him, for the golden sunshine of his smile, the 
tender grace of his forgiveness, the red renewing rain and crimson 
flood of his great sacrifice. May we not shrink from ite searching 
and surpassing glory, nor, when this world fades away, fear to 
commit ourselves to that world which shall be our everlasting home. 
AMEN.” 
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SYMPATHETIC MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Aenes C. L. Dononven 
New York City 


Wuen foreign missionaries first went out from this country, 
the relations of the United States with the countries to which we 
wished to send religious leaders and teachers were so slight that 
it was difficult for any one here to know just what those peoples 
were like. We heard the reports of ignorance, of mistaken beliefs, 
of revolting practices ; but the diplomatic relations, trade relations, 
between us and the Far East, or between us and Africa did not 
compare with those we had with Europe. Our feeling here that 
in civilization and in religion they were all wrong and we were 
all right, took out the early courageous missionaries fortified with 
great zeal and thorough consecration, but with scant knowledge 
of the background of racial) history of the peoples to whose service 
they were giving their lives. 

Perhaps it is that fine American aggressiveness, which drives 
us always forward, not counting the steps by which we came, that 
leads us to rush in boldly in the face of unmeasured obstacles, and 
by which we sometimes achieve such surprising success. We will 
not discount the work of the pioneers. They had as much prepara- 
tion for their work as it was then possible to secure. But our 
knowledge of the world has been so widely extended—largely by 
their efforts—by exploration, by scientific study, that we may now 
take up work in the foreign field with a far greater understanding 
of the people to whom we go than was possible even a generation 
ago. Well will it be for us if we give as great devotion in our 
service. 

We used to think that the “Heathen,” as we called them, 
did wrong willfully, because they liked it, intentionally, mali- 
ciously, and that we must hurry over to them and tell them how 
wrong they were in every particular, and that they must at once 
break with all their habits and traditions to become “like our- 
selves,” forgetting that they are essentially sincere. Of course 
we have the True Light, but we look now to see whether they have 
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any light. We try to get their point of view, to see through their 
eyes, and to do that we must know their history, who they are, 
where they came from, what outstanding characteristics of ancient 
peoples have been combined to form the modern populations. 

It is seldom that a missionary is sent to an unmixed popula- 
tion; and the mixtures are usually of races different from our 
own, so that we do not know intuitively just what their reactions 
are to the world about them. It must be a matter of deliberate 
study before we can claim that we know and understand the people 
of a foreign mission field. We need to know the course of political 
history, for we sometimes arrive during a period of transition, or 
after revolution or oppression has altered conditions greatly. 
This is true in Africa, where so much misunderstanding of native 
custom has led to outrages and cruelties in the early dealings of 
outside nations with the Negroes. 

We must know the religious ideas and fundamental beliefs 
of a people, because then we touch the awe, the mystery, of things 
venerated, feared, worshiped. 

When we can command the language of the people we come 
closer to them than we ever can when they try to talk to us in our 
language. None will tell their deepest thoughts, their deepest long- 
ings, reveal their souls, in a translation! They will talk freely 
only in the tongue to which they were born. 

We can go more deeply even than this into the study of a 
people. Remembering that “Custom has among primitive peoples 
far more power than law among us,” the deep-rooted veneration 
for accustomed usage, a conservatism stronger than anything we 
know, we must get at the background of their thinking, know the 
social setting, allowing for the conviction in their minds that the 
established order is always right. We will find religious unrest 
and open-mindedness long before we will find any feeling that the 
social arrangements need modifying. This is not an argument for 
the preservation of so-called “pagan” customs and beliefs by the 
missionary, but in the matter of standards of propriety and im- 
propriety there are many features quite harmless in themselves, 
of the utmost importance to them, and we could well afford to let 
them stand. As for beliefs, where we find that a people have an 
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idea of a Creator, how much easier for us to build on that; if of 
an after-life (and most people have that) how much easier to 
translate into our terms; if an idea of sin, how easy for us to intro- 
duce the idea of atonement, rather than to tear down all their 
beliefs and start anew. 

An intimate study of the kind suggested might well begin 
with a careful analysis of the geography of the land, and its sig- 
nificance; the location of mountains and rivers, their effect as 
barriers to colonization, or as routes of travel, character of the soil, 
rainfall, natural resources, ease or difficulty of procuring food. 
Then the origin of the earliest population, the various migrations, 
conflicts with other races, and the degree of divergence of other 
races, the conquest of land, and over people, amalgamation of 
peoples. Then comes the question of the degree to which the con- 
querors have influenced the conquered or have themselves been 
modified by them. Here begins the intensive study of a people, 
perhaps only one tribe, perhaps a whole race, where the missionary 
on the field finding certain deeply rooted, widespread customs, 
assuming them to be old, is able to trace the practices of to-day 
back into the misty past of his people. 

It is possible to begin such study here in this country by 
using the carefully prepared books of scientific men, who in anthro- 
pology and ethnology have by much effort and after much time 
procured the facts which give a complete account of the manners, 
customs, beliefs of a people. Our missionary books, mission study 
books, and the rest, have been written to show the phenomenal 
progress of missions, and the wonderful adaptability of the natives, 
and have often failed to picture vividly the people as they were 
when the missionary first met them, quite overlooking the fact 
that the successors in the work need to know out of what the people 
came, and even we in this country could draw our own conclusions 
if we saw the picture of the people as they were, and then what 
they have become. 

The sort of facts we need to know are the traditions of the 
people, their own explanations of where they originally came from 
(though this may not always take us as far back as we want to go), 
their explanations of the way in which distinctions they now recog- 
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nize came into being, how communities are related, how clans are 
related, how the many prescribed practices came to be observed. 
They may not always be able to account for all they do, but the 
fixity of established order argues antiquity and consequently will 
not yield quickly, and we need to recognize that custom is very 
old even when we cannot ascertain how old. 

We need to know the marriage regulations, whether they are 
based upon the nearness of blood relationship as in Australia, and 
in South India, or whether blood relationship is an absolute bar to 
marriage, as, largely, in the North of India. We find that this 
matter of marriageability is clearly defined and strictly enforced, 
and the point for the missionary is to know what the rules are 
and unless they violate the Christian moral code to encourage them 
rather than insist upon marriages even among Christians which 
will be condemned as illegitimate. We, in the name of a pure 
religion, must be careful not to insist upon what to them is 
pollution. 

We find that the names which individuals bear often indicate 
the degree of relationship, that they are called by these rather than 
by personal names, and this partly to protect from misunderstand- 
ings, because in many places those who are too nearly related by 
blood, or are supposed to be so related by having membership in 
the same clan, for instance, must very carefully avoid one another, 
may not speak to one another, and for this reason it is very im- 
portant to know what the character of names may be and what they 
mean. In this connection the change of children’s names from the 
vernacular to those of foreign origin is most unfortunate, because 
the tribal or clan affiliation may thus be entirely lost, and the 
child be left without known kindred. This is particularly true 
in Africa, where names have this significance. 

With marriage rules is associated the idea of descent, for 
though maternity is recognized almost everywhere, paternity is not 
always. “Custom, which has among primitive peoples far more 
power than law among us, determines whether a man is of kin 
to his mother and her relatives, or to his father and his relatives, 
or whether both sets of relatives are alike of kin to him.” ? 


IN. W. Thomas, Kinship and Marriage in Australia, p. 4. 
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In a question of the relative importance of consanguinity 
and of kinship, which distinction is very significant in primitive 
society, we find that consanguinity depends upon birth, while 
kinship depends upon the law or custom of the community. Con- 
sanguinity is physiological. Kinship is sociological. » “Custom 
determines the limits within which consanguinity is supposed to 
exist; or, in other words, at what point the descendants of a 
given ancestor cease to be blood relations.” * 

In regard to the subject of marriage among the peoples of 
foreign mission fields the missionary has always to keep in mind 
a point of view entirely different from our own. In societies 
which count kinship (real or assumed blood-relationship) as the 
fundamental thing, and not as in our own culture a matter of 


secondary importance, there is the necessity for the marriage of 


every member of the society. Where the family unit is of conse- 
quence, and all such ties binding, there must be offspring, and each 
member must contribute to the family membership. This is not 
a congenial point of view to us, brought up as we are in a society 
which offers opportunities and a decent status for unmarried men 
and especially for unmarried women, and on this question it is 
not so easy for young, unmarried women missionaries from 
America to grasp the Oriental or the African position in their 
dealings with the girls growing up in Mission schools. There is 
no place in the social economy for the unmarried. The Western 
ideas on this subject may eventually prevail, but they cannot 
wisely be urged until society in many other ways is made ready for 
them. With this emphasis on the necessity of marriage is found 
associated a very clearly defined idea as to proper mating, the 
lineage of both sides of the contracting families is known, and 
marriageability determined so that succession to prerogatives, to 
privileges, to duties may be secure and inheritance of property be 
undisputed. In both these matters custom is exact, and the rules 
are established in all primitive society. 
In connection with inheritance we find exact regulations as to 
*This distinction is made not only in primitive society, but we find a striking example of 
the technical interpretation of these terms in modern society; according to English law the 


father is not kin to his illegitimate child, but an act of Parliament is necessary to make them 
kin. From N. W. Thomas. 
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disposal of personal property and of real estate, and in this we 
need as missionaries to be fully informed, for whatever protection 
we may be afforded by the controlling government we need to be 
sure of a clear title to land we secure in the light of the custom 
of the locality. Where land is freehold, and owned by individuals 
or by families and descends in families the partition is prescribed 
and land may or may not be sold according to the custom, or, if 
sold, only with the consent of all the heirs to the other parts of 
the ancestral lands. In settling disputes between Christians in 
villages it is important for the missionary as adviser and adminis- 
trator to be acquainted with the customary regulations in these 
matters that he may know which way justice lies, and whether 
persecution is taking an acute form. The rights of members of 
the community to grazing land, to common benefits such as wells, 
ete., need to be known by the missionary arbitrator. 

To enter into the life of the people we ought to know some- 
thing of their home life, of their attitudes toward one another in 
the household, the place which affection holds in their relations, 
or whether it is quite lacking. We need to know the things they 
reverence and worship, what part great fear and dread play in 
their lives, as taboo overshadows all the life of an African Negro, 
and when fear of the consequences of neglected observances is so 
deep-rooted as in Africa we will understand with what tact and 
consideration such dreads must be dislodged. Modification of 
burial customs will come about naturally, in due time, but there 
is no justification for the desecration of cemeteries which has so 
often led to deep racial misunderstandings. So, too, where there 
are secret societies which have a firm hold on the people, or 
religious societies which make for sojidarity among a people, if 
we can find out the beliefs and practices connected with these, we 
can so much more wisely judge the lines of approach by which to 
win their confidence. 

In such little matters as the division of labor between the 
sexes, if we know the history of the land we might find such 
divisions of very ancient date, and made for good and sufficient 
reasons. Then there is not always adequate excuse for overriding 
these arrangements ruthlessly, and because with us certain kinds 
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of work* are customarily done by men, insisting that men there 
shall do what has always been women’s work. In this same con- 
nection might be mentioned the tragedy of introducing American, 
or other foreign, forms of handiwork which are far inferior in 
artistic effect, as, for instance, crude outline embroideries of 
foreign patterns when the fine embroideries of the country need 
encouraging. A revival of some lost art which had a charm and 
value of its own would prove far more of a benefit than the intro- 
duction of a strange art which could not fail to be a poor imitation. 

As we follow these lines of sympathetic approach we will find 
more and more material coming into our hands by which they will 
be interpreted to us, and they will at last really understand the 
motives which actuate us. For instance, the study of children’s 
games in any region will reveal the play-activities—or the lack 
of them, as the case may be—and we can encourage what is satis- 
factory, build on where they are lacking, develop imagination, 
introduce or encourage physical exercise where its value is not 
appreciated (as has been done in India and in China by the mis- 
sionaries and the Y. M. C. A.) We will often find surprisingly 
advanced ideas of hygiene where we least expected, and a knowl- 
edge of how to “keep fit” that we had fancied only advanced modern 
civilization had recently developed. Frequent bathing, the use 

of the sweat-bath, the care of the teeth, dietary regulations, the 
- value of massage, the use of splints for fractures, and the knowl- 
edge of some medicinal herbs, stand out from the medley of magic 
and superstition in a way to command our attention. 

In this attempt, then, to insure a sympathetic approach to 
the people to whom the missionary goes with eager desire to share 
blessings which he firmly believes to have but the one source—a 
knowledge of the true God, and of his Son—our plea is for the 
fullest preparation in knowledge of the country and its people 
which the missionary can secure. This preparation can be 
well begun in this country before starting out; it can be greatly 
increased by well-planned study on the field; it can be added to, 
systematized, and classified by study on furlough; and the Chris- 
tian missionary may become the best authority on his field, and his 
accounts the most full, accurate records so far made. 
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PROPHETIC GUIDANCE DURING NATIONAL CRISES 


Henry M. Barrennovuse 
State College, Pa. 


Tue law of leadership is fundamental to the development of 
all social and political institutions. Sent forth as the proof and 
product of the expanding life of the community, the natural leader 
becomes first the embodiment of the strong but simple instincts of 
the group, then the personal representative of conscious public 
opinion, and finally the lawgiver and arbiter of social justice, the 
judge of all moral and spiritual values. Every outstanding char- 
acter in history, therefore, is a living witness to the genius of a 
community to attain to an increasing realization of its latent 
powers. He is nature’s conservator of the vital interests of human- 
ity ; his successes are the guarantee of our capacity to achieve. 

History is able to exhibit elsewhere no parallel record of such 
extraordinary leadership in human affairs as is represented by the 
ancient Hebrew people, whose biography, for this reason, has 
become a part of the sacred literature of the Christian world. 
Standing by itself alone, this fact is of more than passing interest. 
It takes on an altogether new and interesting meaning, however, 
when considered in the light of two vital aspects of the present-day 
world situation. The first of these is our thorough, although some- 
what belated realization that we now live in a world coming to its 
full senses upon the question of militarism as a policy of human 
arbitration. Made teachable through suffering, we are now in 
reality learning the blood-taught lesson that a genuine distinction 
is to be made between physical might and spiritual superiority, 
that, in short, no question of human interests is settled ultimately 
until it is settled morally. The other is the great burden of re- 
sponsibility almost suddenly laid upon the people of the United 
States now called upon to lead the way in presenting the truth 
of this lesson in so prophetic and yet so practicable a manner that 
it may carry thoroughgoing conviction to all the enlightened 
nations and peoples of the earth. 

Here, it is clear, is an open door of opportunity for the church. 
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Aware of the strategic significance of social leadership, and con- 
scious of its own commission to furnish such leadership with the 
vision of an ideal and with the strength and consecration necessary 
to assure its attainment, the Christian Church, during these criti- 
cal days, faces a great responsibility. Accordingly nothing is more 
natural than that thoughtful Christian people should have their at- 


tention turned to the Bible and its message upon problems of grave 
and far-reaching international relationship. An historical outline 
representing typical examples taken from the field of biblical litera- 
ture will serve to drive home with unmistakable reality the lesson 
which, just now, the modern governments of the world need most 
of all to learn. From even as brief and incomplete an outline as is 
here attempted the reader who will serve as his own philosopher of 
history may find convincing evidence in the Old Testament history 
to establish the thesis that the conquests of the sword are invariably 
arbitrary, and their results ephemeral; and that the victories of 
peace are the fruit of the many bloodless battles of the spirit 
fought by a nation’s or a people’s religious leaders and men of God. 
Without exception, Israel’s outstanding prophets were no warriors. 
Their position of rank as preeminent historic characters has been 
determined by the trustworthiness of their unanimous conviction 
that it is not by mere might, nor by the subtile power or contri- 
vance of man, but by the Spirit of the living God that great things 
are wrought and come to pass. Accepting this prophetic verdict as 
representative of an advanced standard for the measurement of the 
moral stature of men, let us proceed briefly to test a few of the most 
conspicuous biblical characters in the light of this, standard. 

Hebrew history begins, if early tradition may be included, 
with an account of a man who appears conspicuous for his faith 
that Jehovah will make of him a great nation. Such an assurance 
must have involved a strong appeal to personal ambition, but we 
do not find Abraham yielding to the tenacious war instincts of the 
surrounding Canaanitish tribes. Instead he wins fame for himself 
for his willingness to live at peace with a self-seeking and certainly 
jnferior kindred tribe, and for his splendid magnanimity which, 
despite his increasing wealth and power, made him a welcome 
sojourner both in Canaan and in the land of Egypt. 
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Isaac, following in the footsteps of the first great Hebrew 
patriarch, is presented, in almost the only portrait we have of him 
in the Old Testament, as a master diplomat and peacemaker. It 
was Abimelech, king of the warlike Philistines, and a man of 
superior power, who sought the truce which was effected between 
the Philistines and the Hebrews at Beersheba, the well of the 
Oath. It is interesting to note that this warrior king’s desire for 
a peaceful relationship with an apparently alien settler in the 
land of Canaan was not the outcome of Isaac’s fame as a fighter ; 
it came as a consequence of the noble patience with which he and 
his men went about digging new and larger wells faster even than 
Abimelech’s servants could stop them. The life of this second 
great patriarch is evidence both of the power of patience and of 
the prosperity of the peacemaker; it typifies those religious and 
moral ideals which in their noblest expression the later prophets 
of Israel came more and more to associate with their conception 
of Jehovah as the nation’s God. 

The name Jacob, standing in Hebrew literature for craft and 
intrigue, is not complete without the surname Israel, epithet for 
the man who, by the waters of Jabbok under the silent stars of the 
night, fought without spear or sword the crucial and decisive battle 
for his soul. The victory he sought and won was not over Laban 
or over Esau, but over self; and the rich reward was the blessing 
of Jehovah his God. ; 

It remained, however, for the last of these renowned patriarchs 
of Israel’s noble ancestry to become the embodiment of the nation’s 
highest moral and spiritual ideals. Joseph is known to the student 
of the Bible not only as a paragon of human wisdom and sagacity ; 
he is the earliest example of the Hebrew ideals of a genuine moral 
heroism, an absolute confidence in the overshadowing and protect- 
ing presence of God, and of a beautiful humanitarian spirit the 
outcome of a strong and normally developing social consciousness. 
His cosmopolitan attitude as an alien among strangers, his mag- 
nanimous forgiveness of evil treatment at the hands of brothers, 
and his strong belief in the principle of genuine moral integrity as 
an individual’s or a nation’s best defense, commend him as worthy 
of the attention of the modern time, 
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Coming to Moses, with whom Hebrew national history actu- 
ally makes its beginning, we find ourselves awe-inspired in the 
presence of a man of marvelous genius as a social and economic 
reformer, a moral philosopher, and a spiritual prophet and teacher. 
Perhaps the outstanding mark of the transcendent greatness of this 
man is his faith in the dignity and the intrinsic worth of an indi- 
vidual human life. Jehovah, as Moses knew him, was not above 
entering into close personal relationship and into a mutual and 
perpetual covenant with a race of slaves. The establishment, under 
Moses’ leadership, of a simple theocratic form of community gov- 
ernment, pointed toward the institution of a social order regulated 
by the principle of individual liberty ennobled and refined by its 
definition in terms of spiritual experience. He was, as far as we 
know, the world’s first successful founder of a commonwealth. 
Every modern democracy is in a rea] sense a monument to his name. 

Next in historical order is the observation that Israel’s whole 
military career, from the beginning of the nation’s political aspira- 
tions down to the days of its impending dissolution, presents only 
occasional characteristics noteworthy as an expression of her 
peculiar racial genius. From the time when Samuel, a great seer 
in a very dark age, was forced into retirement by the intemperately 
aggressive Saul, throughout the years of Israel’s power as an abso- 
lute monarchy under David and Solomon, even to the reign of 
King Ahab in Samaria, the voice of the prophet of Jehovah was 
scarcely heard. When at last Elijah and Elisha, ardent and 
greatly needed champions of Jehovah, did appear, their zeal in 
eradicating Baalism was carried to such natural extremes that 
Hosea, who represented a new era in the prophetic movement, 
instead of commending the Elisha-Jehu plot and its war-program, 
condemned it. The ground of condemnation was that, even 
though coming in the name of Jehovah, Jehu “drove furiously,” 
and that, as the prophet with his naturally sympathetic nature and 
his keen spiritual insight was very quick to pereeive, was not 
pleasing to God. 

The period of Amos and Hosea in biblical history presents 
a number of outstanding points of similarity when compared 
with the world situation of our own time. The exaggerated em- 
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phasis upon material prosperity, the pitiful social injustices, and 
the prevailing spiritual insensibility of the period find strong 
parallels in the modern age. The message of Amos to the leaders 
of his people was a plea for social justice as a proof of their re- 
ligious devotion ; it was a challenge to all who confessed allegiance 
to Jehovah and claimed his protection to accept the moral and 
social responsibilities compatible with his nature and character. 
Hosea followed up the work of his predecessor of only a few years 
with a testimony out of his own personal experience to the need of 
a new spiritual basis for Israel’s social and political life. What 
was needed was the establishment of a new and more intimate heart 
relationship between God and his own people. The prophet’s own 
experience was proof that such a relationship would be the in- 
evitable outcome of a proper realization of the love of Jehovah for 
Israel as revealed in the history of the nation. 

It will be noted that the burden in both of these prophetic 
utterances is in behalf of the welfare and the continued life of 
the nation. They are, in short, great pleas in the interest of 
national preparedness based upon the conviction that the surest 
defense of a people is its purity and integrity of soul. 

Isaiah’s ministry among the people of the Southern Kingdom, 
though of longer duration and more influential by far than that 
of hig contemporaries in the north, differed from theirs only in 
the still stronger emphasis upon loyalty to the highest spiritual 
ideals as a nation’s only guarantee against political decline and 
consequent foreign aggression. His noble conviction that Jehovah 
would not permit Zion to be taken was the outgrowth of a moral 
certainty that truth and righteousness are forces fully to be relied 
upon even in the protection of a city against the armies and the 
unlimited ambitions of a world empire. Such an adventure of 
faith could not fail of victory, and we rejoice that the prophet 
lived to see the reward of his heroism in the withdrawal, from 
Jerusalem, of the Babylonian siege. 

In Jeremiah we have another type of figure, the hero of 
tragedy. The political situation by this time had greatly changed. 
With the fall of Nineveh and the sudden rise of the new Baby- 
lonian empire, the fate of the Hebrew nation was sealed. It had 
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brought the day of doom upon itself by a most obstinate disregard 
for the warnings of its religious teachers, the most far-seeing and 
patriotic men of the land. Among these men Jeremiah was the last 
noted representative of Jehovah to appear among the Hebrews 
during their national career. His task, in the face of this tragic 
circumstance, was the most difficult that could be imagined. Sor- 
rowfully aware that it was now too late to save the nation’s political 
independence he counseled diplomatic loyalty to the Babylonian 
conqueror. He hoped thereby to preserve the social unity and 
religious life of his people; instead he was misunderstood, pro- 
nounced a traitor and forced to flee from the city to save his own 
life. Despite this treatment he remained true to his task. This 
man was no mere “weeping prophet”; they who have thought so 
have misunderstood and misinterpreted him. He stands to-day as 
in many respects the most heroic and noble figure of the whole 
history of the Old Testament. He was nothing less than Israel’s 
spiritual saviour during the most critical period since the found- 
ing of the nation. He saved the religious life of Israel by indi- 
vidualizing it, and thus for the first time setting it free to find 
its way out into the world and to found a new spiritual kingdom 
or society in which all men should know Jehovah from the least 
to the greatest, and in which nation should no longer lift up the 
sword against nation and the world no longer learn war. + 

How fitting, therefore, that a few years later the great un- 
known prophet of the Exile should speak in words of subdued and 
holy ecstasy of those days when out of his own people thus spirit- 
ually prepared should come the suffering servant of Jehovah who 
by his travail of soul should save the nations of the earth and 
bring peace and good will to mankind. 

The story of the fulfillment of this noble expectation is found 
in the New Testament, the book of the gospel of universal brother- 
hood as proclaimed by the world’s great Prince of Peace. There 
is cause for genuine encouragement in the fact that now more than 
ever before the eyes of the world are turned toward the Great 
Teacher in whose name all false and foolish hatreds may be dis- 
pelled, and counselors may come to unanimity, and civilization at 
last may be given its long-deserved and supreme chance. 
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OUR INADEQUATE FACILITIES FOR MINISTERIAL 
TRAINING 


Apert Epwin Crate 


Evansville, Ind. 


Tue shortage of ministerial supply has been the subject of 
much recent discussion. All sorts of reasons are offered to account 
for this situation. Many of these are quite unconvincing. Prob- 
ably the greatest stress has been laid upon the inadequate support 
our ministers have been receiving. It is undoubtedly true that as 
a class they have been underpaid. When there is a rise in living 
expenses, salaries are generally the last to receive the necessary 
adjustment to conform with changing conditions. While there 
has been a notable advance in our pastors’ salaries, it may still be 
conceded that the average is much below what it should be. But 
I am not disposed to think that this accounts for the unsatisfactory 
situation that pertains to the leadership of our churches. A score 
of years spent in intimate relation to young people in our educa- 
tional institutions, as pastor in college towns, and as president of 
a college, has afforded me very considerable opportunity to esti- 
mate the spirit of our young people. I offer it as my testimony 
that very few men, suitable for the ministry, have turned aside to 
other vocations for financial reasons. I believe we will have to 
search further for an explanation of the unsatisfactory situation 
that confronts the church. 

I hazard the suggestion that no shortage actually exists in 
the Methodist Church. I am not qualified to speak for other de 
nominations, but I am convinced that a study of the facts relating 
to our own church will show that all this outery about a lack of 
recruits for our ministry is without excuse. An examination of 
our Conference Minutes will reveal the fact that our vacant 
churches are almost negligible. Here and there vacancies do 
exist while adjustments are being made, but most of our churches 
are supplied in one way or another. That which disturbs us is 
not our vacant pulpits, but the character of the “supplies” upon 
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which we are compelled to rely in order to avoid such vacancies. 
Possibly my own Conference, the Indiana, is exceptional, but it is 
oceasion for concern to find that at the present time one hundred 
and six pulpits, or just about one third, are occupied by men not 
qualified for membership in an Annual Conference. It is true, a 
few of these, but only a very small minority, are students in our 
colleges, who will later be accepted into the regular ranks of our 
ministry. But a large proportion of these men are in or past 
middle life and are employed because they are the best that can 
be secured to fill up the gaps. 

Our church has made a brave effort to raise the standard of 
educational requirement for our ministry by legislation. It re- 
quires the applicant for admission to an Annual Conference to 
present a preparation equivalent to graduation from a standard 
high school. It is true, provision is made to cover exceptional 
eases, which provision is taken advantage of all too frequently. 
But we must be aware by this time that this great lack cannot be 
met by merely prohibitory legislation. Undoubtedly the result 
has been to stimulate young men in some cases, to make a braver 
effort to meet these requirements, but in very many cases it has 
been to simply close the door of the Conference to excellent men, 
leaving them to serve the church as “supplies.” Were our district 
superintendents not permitted to use these men in this capacity, 
our work in many places would be in very serious straits. I raise 
the question as to whether we are treating this matter adequately. 
Look over the hundred and more men of our own Conference who 
are serving as “supplies,” and you will find that the great majority 
of them are men of fine consecration, fair average ability, and men 
who would be capable of serving the chureh with much accepta- 
bility if properly trained. Indeed, I imagine they are very much 
like a large number of the splendid men who composed our Con- 
ferences in the past and laid the foundations of Methodism. When 
the average intelligence of the people was low, such men could 
serve the church with acceptability. But we have been making 
such enormous educational strides in the past quarter of a century, 
that such men are no longer capable of giving the church the kind 
of leadership it requires. When we learn that during this period 
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the high school graduates of this country have increased more 
than five hundred per cent we realize something of the altered 
conditions with which the church has to deal. It is difficult to 
find a community so remote or backward that it has not been pene- 
trated by this educational advance. It is therefore becoming more 
and more difficult to find a place where these good men can 
effectively serve the church. What, then, is to be done about it ? 
That something other than we are doing at present must be done 
should be apparent to all. Here is a task the church has not ade- 
quately grasped. We have poured out vast wealth to educate our 
children in the common schools. High schools have been estab- 
lished in every village and in many rural communities. Colleges 
are increasing in efficiency because of their better equipment. Our 
universities have been going forward with leaps and bounds. But 
all of this time our institutions for ministerial training have been 
almost at a standstill, as far as attendance is concerned. The 
catalogues of our three larger theological seminaries will show a 
very slight increase in attendance during the past thirty years. 

This does not mean that our theological education has been 
at a standstill. The evolution of our theological schools is both 
interesting and gratifying. Nevertheless they have left the church 
in a predicament. The old standard of theological education was 
undoubtedly faulty, but it had this in its favor, it was adaptable. 
Almost any person of average ability could gain entrance to our 
schools, and there receive at least a partial equipment. This is 
not the case to-day. Our larger theological schools are practically 
graduate institutions. Where diploma courses are offered, it is 
under such conditions as are calculated to somewhat discredit that 
work and to discourage the student. This advance in our semi- 
naries is splendid as far as it goes, but it largely prepares men for 
only one stratum of society, the educated, well-to-do classes. The 
man who spends four years in college and three in the seminary 
does not usually take kindly to the idea of giving his life to a 
country circuit or even to the more difficult industrial situations. 
He will accept such an appointment with good grace if he has the 
proper spirit, but it is usually with the idea that it is only tem- 
porary, and that the circuit is the stepping stone to a station or a 
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more attractive city pulpit. Nor is such a man quite qualified to 
do the task that urgently needs to be done. He has lived so long 
in an intellectual atmosphere, and in the association of certain 
classes of people, that he has lost touch with certain other condi- 
tions in society. He really does not understand the problems to be 
solved, nor has he always the inclination to give that thorough 
study to the task that the man would who purposes to devote his 
entire life to that kind of work. 

What, then, is the remedy for this condition? I suggest that 
in addition to our present theological schools we need to have estab- 
lished two other distinct types of institutions for ministerial train- 
ing. One of these should be devoted to educating men for the rural 
work, and the other to training men to serve effectively amid our 
great industrial groups. Our conventional theological seminaries 
are not well suited to either of these tasks. Besides they have all 
they can do to care for the work they are now carrying on. 

Let us look at the first of these groups. There has always 
been, and is to-day, an abundant supply of men to carry on the 
rural work. The path between the farm and the country church 
has always been well trodden. Admittedly, the greater number 
of our ministerial candidates come from these rural charges. 
Many of these begin young enough and have sufficient resources 
to carry them through college and seminary. All such should be 
encouraged to complete this fuller course. The church will have 
ample need for them. For some reason or another our city churches 
are not turning young men toward the ministry in large numbers. 
Were it not for this constant current of fresh life flowing from our 
country circuits, through our schools and seminaries into our city 
pulpits, our church would be in a very bad way. I have no dispo- 
sition to criticize the way our theological schools are now con- 
ducted. The only thing I wish to point out is they are only par- 
tially meeting the needs of the church. 

Many of these fine men who receive their passion for service 
in the country church are not able to climb the ladder. It is too 
far above their reach. Many of them are belated students. Per- 
haps they were converted too late in life to take advantage of our 
educational institutions as at present established. They are good 
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men and true, who would be capable of rendering very effective 
service for the church if it had any means of equipping them. 
These men would be happy to serve the country circuit and to spend 
all their lives amid surroundings with which they are perfectly 
familiar. But they should be trained for their task. The time 
may have been when the Methodist Church could take men directly 
from the plow handles and put them in places of leadership. When 
the average intelligence of the community was low, it was not 
difficult for men to acquire the education necessary to fit them to 
effectively minister to such a community. But that day is past 
and the church is suffering because it has failed to keep pace with 
this educational advance. The decay of the country church is the 
theme of much discussion to-day. All who study the case agree 
that a different program must be set up if we are to meet the rural 
situation. Our church has recognized this, and has attempted in 
a small way to remedy the case. Our Board of Home Missions 
conducts its summer institutes for rural pastors. Many reports 
from these are exceedingly gratifying. But after all, this is only 
dealing with the great problem in a fragmentary and haphazard 
way. Is it not time for the church to grapple with this situation 
in an adequate manner ¢ 

We should establish an entirely distinct type of institution 
for the training of these rural workers. Indeed so great is the 
opportunity, and so urgent the need that two or three such schools 
could very well be utilized. These institutions should be located 
with great care. They should not be established in or near a great 
city, nor should they be in immediate contact with a large college 
whose requirements are rigid, and whose scholastic standards are 
high. But we have the foundation for just such a work in several 
of our smaller colleges. They are strategically located, being 
situated not only in a small country town, but in those sections of 
the country that have always been prolific in the supply of candi- 
dates for the ministry. They have behind them fine records. Their 
religious spirit has been warm and fervent. Their social life has 
been democratic, while their courses of study have been adaptable. 
Such institutions have found it necessary to maintain subcollegiate 
courses which are an absolute necessity for the kind of work I am 
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outlining. Let the church relate each of these training schools to 
some such a college so that the two schools may mutually assist 
each other, and do away with the necessity of a duplication of work. 
Adapt the courses of study to the needs of this class of men. The 
technicalities of exact scholarship can very well be left for our 
standard theological seminaries. But the important subjects re- 
lating to rural life should be studied thoroughly. Complete 
courses should be offered in the best methods of dealing with these 
conditions. The circuits within a radius of fifty miles and more 
could be used as clinics. In that way, it would be possible to turn 
out men capable of setting up a rural program adequate to meet the 
needs of the times. Our belated men would find there an open door 
that would welcome them, and would feel at home because there 
would be a sufficient number of their own class to form a distinct 
social group. Men who know the country and who love it, men 
with clear heads and warm hearts, could thus receive the sort of an 
education that would adapt them to the fields where they would 
expect to spend their lives. These men could also receive the 
training necessary to admit them to Conference membership, and 
thus afford them the recognition they are entitled to receive. Can 
any one believe if our church had several such institutions ade 
quately financed, that any Conference would have one third of its 
appointments filled with “supplies” ? 

The second task, that of furnishing men adequately trained 
to handle our work in the great industrial centers, is not so simple. 
To begin with, our church has largely lost its hold on the very 
classes that flocked to hear the early Methodists. Wesley, White 
field, and their co-laborers had their finest triumphs among the 
colliers of England, and they received a hearing from all sorts of 
industrial workers. English Methodism is in a much better posi- 
tion in this regard than is our own. Our easy explanation is that 
the industrial workers in this country are largely foreigners, and 
therefore, inaccessible to us. But certainly that cannot be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient excuse for the Methodist Church, the church 
of the common people, to turn its back upon these great and rapidly 
increasing groups. Any one familiar with the movement of our 
industrial life during the past seventy-five years is well aware of 
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the trend toward centralization. This movement of the people 


to great industrial centers will increase with accelerating pace. 


Our latest census shows that great areas, even including entire 
States which are largely rural, have decreased in population during 
the past decade. On the other hand, the great industrial centers 
have grown with an almost alarming rapidity. The application 
of machinery to industry has been the chief factor in bringing 
about this change, and we are probably only at the beginning of 
this great industrial evolution. 

This new industrialism has created an entirely different task 
for the church, and one which it is poorly prepared to meet. I 
have indicated that we have been drawing very largely upon the 
country for our ministerial recruits. It should be recognized that 
the preacher reared in the country does not know the modern indus- 
trial problem. Our country life is yet largely dominated by the 
ideas that prevailed in the old industrial system. The church 
has been bewildered because of the indifference and even hostility 
that the industrial worker has so often shown toward it. But 
there must be an explanation for thiseattitude of mind. It cannot 
be laid to an inherent animosity to the teachings of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. We have all heard stories of assemblies of working 
men who have cheered the name of Christ and hissed the mention 
of the church in the same breath. Possibly many of these reports 
are exaggerations dressed up for rhetorical effect. But it cannot 
be disputed that the average industrial worker insists that the 
church does not comprehend the labor problem and utterly fails 
to get his viewpoint. Nor is he very far from the truth in this 
insistence. The average preacher thinks in the terms of the old 
industrial order, where handicraft, personal intimacy, personal 
bargaining, and small operations were in vogue. Consequently, he 
fails to comprehend the new social system that has been created by 
the great combinations of capital which call for large aggregations 
of workers. He fails to see that tiis personal interest and inti- 
macy between master and man is largely gone, and that if the 
worker is able to maintain his rights in any adequate way it can 
only be done in a league of some sort with his fellow workers. But 
the labor union is regarded by the average preacher as a good deal 
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of a nuisance, which operates to his personal inconvenience all 
too frequently. — 

The time has come when the church must realize that mere 
good will on its part will not solve this intense problem. We 
must go deeper and endeavor to understand it and be able, as 
Christian workers, to relate ourselves intelligently to the groups 
we are trying to influence. This does not mean that the minister 
must take sides with labor against capital, but it does imply that 
he will have the penetration to see clearly the real issue and be 
able to deal evenhandedly between these opposing elements which 
create our acute labor problem. That means that the psychology 
of the industrial worker must be thoroughly understood. This 
cannot be achieved through books alone. I am well aware that 
“courses” are offered in all our seminaries, but a mere academic 
knowledge of this problem will not touch the case. We must come 
closer and effect vital personal contacts if we are to gain the 
confidence of that great class now so largely estranged from the 
church. But how can this be done? 

I offer a suggestion. We may get a hint from an educational 
process begun, I believe in the first place, by the Engineering 
Department of the University of Cincinnati. Here the idea was 
conceived that the effective institution does not need to pile up 
’ great masses of costly equipment when the industries of the city 
furnish these features much more adequately than any university 
can possibly hope to do. Their plan is to have the students spend 
two weeks in the class room, and then follow it with two weeks in 
a factory, alternating with a similar group. In that way they 
receive their practical training amid circumstances ideally adapted 
to their various professional courses. I recall passing through one 
of the great shops of Cincinnati in company with the foreman, and 
as we went from group to group he would point out the men who 
were university students. Their clothes were just as soiled, and 
their hands as smeared as those of the other fellows, and you would 
need to look carefully into their eyes to discern any difference. 

Why may not the church adapt this method of part-time work 
to equip its ministerial candidates? I do not suggest using the 
shop as an engineering laboratory, but rather as a psychological 
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laboratory. How would some such a plan as this work? Estab- 
lish an institution for ministerial training right in the heart of 
some great industrial center such as the Calumet district, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, or any of our distinctly industrial cities and 
adopt this part-time system. Let a group of men spend two weeks 
in the class room, and then go for two weeks into the shops while 
their places are taken by the other group that has preceded them 
in shop work. Let them adapt themselves to the working condi- 
tions of the groups with which they associate. If it is a union shop, 
let the men carry a union card; if an open shop, let them conform 
to that standard. Let them relate themselves as closely as is con- 
sistent with the actual life of the people. This method ought to 
do two things. It ought to help toward seif-support, a very signifi- 
cant factor. But what is still better it ought to help to an under- 
standing of the workers’ viewpoint. It ought to gain for him their 
confidence and give him an unfeigned sympathy with the struggles 
of this discontented and misunderstood element of society that is 
now causing the public no little uneasiness. Would not men so 
trained be qualified to handle those most difficult fields, now so 
poorly cultivated by our church, the great industrial centers ? 
Unless some such method of training can be found, the church 
must continue to see these large groups gravitate further and 
further away from her influence. Already we have lost much 
ground. We cannot afford to yield any more. We must make a 
bold effort not only to recover what we have lost, but to penetrate 
with the gospel message the large foreign groups that are such a 
menace to our Americanism. 

But how can such enterprises as I have outlined be financed ? 
It is regrettable that the church has been very slow to come to the 
support of the theological seminaries she now has. Is it not en- 
tirely impractical to speak of these new classes of institutions in 
the face of this discouraging fact? Certainly we must not expect 
this end to be achieved by the old methods of financing our educa- 
tional institutions. They must start right, full-fledged, thoroughly 
equipped from the outset, or they might as well not be begun. But 
have we-not the very means at hand to do this particular work in 
our Board of Home Missions? This organization is spending 
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annually many millions of dollars, most of which is spent well. 
All will agree that some of it is placed where the necessity is not 
so urgent. But is not this Board making a mistake in investing 
so much of its resources in material equipment and so little in 
men? I will admit that there are many places where material 
help from the outside is needed to stimulate, and in some rare cases 
to entirely finance building operations. But the church is in peril 
of making a great mistake right at this point. Let our industrial 
workers get the idea that what they look upon as a capitalistic 
organization is building their churches and financing their institu- 
tions for them, and the probability is very great that they will be 
shy of such efforts. What is more, it should not be necessary to 
build churches to any great extent for our self-respecting, Ameri- 
can working people. If they are not receiving a sufficient wage 
to maintain a proper livelihood and provide themselves with the 
necessary social and religious institutions, then the church should 
concern herself more largely with the wage problem. But we be- 
lieve they are, and we could cite instances where offers of the 


Board of Home Missions have been rejected for the very reason 


that these people did not propose to put themselves into a position 
resembling the pauper class. Would it not be wise for this Board 
to invest less in wood and iron, in brick and mortar, and more in 
manhood? It is a fact that where we have been able to furnish the 
right sort of men either in the sparsely settled rural regions or the 
densely crowded industrial districts, the effort of the church has 
been splendidly received. It is quite worth while making an ex- 
periment along the lines indicated. As in all other matters, ex- 
perience alone will indicate the final form this work should take, 
but it is high time the church was making a beginning. 
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METHODISTS AND THE THEATER 


Francis B. Urpnam 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE too frequently fail to say what we mean when we speak 
in the presence of reporters or write for publication. Modesty 
and timidity make for silence. Others can say much more fittingly 
what should be said—if indeed anything should be said; others 
will probably speak if we give them time; others know the sub- 
ject under discussion as we do not know it. Therefore, the thought 
that finds ready utterance in the shelter of the home of a well- 
tested friend, or that we write with freedom to some brother min- 
ister who thoroughly understands us, is not uttered in public in its 
simplicity or embodied in resolutions with the fullness and free- 
dom of truth. 

Our confessions of faith are too frequently composite state- 
ments of what we once believed, what men think we believe, and 
what we would like to believe; our designated disciplinary stand- 
ards of conduct those forced upon us by an assertive minority 
claiming peculiar tenderness of conscience or most intimate com- 
munion with God; our complimentary resolutions at the end of 
some extended pastorate or Annual Conference due to conventional 
courtesy, not sincere conviction. 

Therefore, we are charged at times with nothing less than 
dishonesty; even the Church of Jesus Christ has to resent the 
slur of hypocrisy. “If not too honest and open,” said Benjamin 
Jowett writing to Margot Asquith concerning the Head Master 
of Harrow, “if not too honest and open he is not unlikely to be an 
archbishop of Canterbury.” If suspicion of church leadership find 
a place in the thoughts of such men as the Master of Balliol, we 
must not wonder if bitter prejudice characterize the man on the 
street. 

Yet this is not the worst of it. It is not the man in the street 
who thinks that we fail to say in the church through creed or con- 
fession all that God would have us say, and as he would have us 
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speak it; it is the student in the college, the thoughtful lad who 
seriously faces for the first time the possibility of entering the 
ranks of the Christian ministry. It is not enough for him to be 
told that a part of our confession or credal statement is not to be 
taken too seriously, or that our standards of conduct are to be inter- 
preted with discretion, or that he may make something of mental 
reservation when he gives formal’ consent to serious questions. It 
is not enough for him to be told—to be specific—that he can go to 
the theater, if he desires to do so, though the simple fellow who 
saw him join the church is convinced that he has promised before 
God that he will not go. It is not for him to repeat with any- 
thing of satisfaction the pitiful explanations he has heard from 
men who apparently say one thing and do another. For the church 
to-day is rich in its explanation and wretched defense of an un- 
speakable situation. Our general rules are contrasted with the 
deliverances of our General Conferences; the unadopted report of 
an able judiciary committee, with many more or less hasty de 
cisions unreported and not presented to the committee for con- 
sideration; our pledges received from members coming into the 
church in full communion with the directions given the pastor 
for his conduct of a church trial. Yes, we are rich in explanations 
which satisfy nobody, and the young man who thinks with daring 
independence is quick to say this. 

For there are many of us who fail to see any high virtue in 
cautious hesitancy in dealing with some situation through fear 
that we may be misunderstood if we do so. 

“If we take this disputed paragraph out of the Discipline,” 
we hear men say, “the average man outside the church will say 
that we have lowered the standards.” Suppose he does say this. 
Is it not better to do what is right in itself and let the consequences 
follow as they may than to be suspicious of the vitality and vigor 
of truths unsupported by what men may do or not do? 

For to be honest, the whole story is not told in the oft-given 
explanation suggested by sanctified caution. It is not the fear of 
lowering the standards that disturbs many of those who contend 
for the accepted position of the church, but the suspicion that our 
attitude as formally stated has been radically wrong and that the 
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standard should not only be lowered but absolutely thrown aside. 
For the theater is the school of the people and the church has no 
right to withdraw itself from such control over that school as it 
can command or justify. We may deplore the fact that such an 
institution as the theater of to-day dare to teach the charm of 
virtue and the deadliness of vice—surely that it teach it so er- 
ratically and carelessly. We may resent its right to give instruc- 
tion when it apparently cares solely to entertain, provided enter- 
tainment may be profitable. We may claim—and rightly claim— 
that the task of the church has been taken by one hardly fitted 
to be its servant, yet we cannot ignore the fact that the theater 
teaches millions of people week after week while the church 
teaches thousands. We cannot, therefore, escape our responsibility 
and must see to it that the school of the people is conducted with 
decency and efficiency. Rather than keep out of the theater, the 
church ought to get into it; not to enter, let us say, by any subter- 
fuge such as we showed to our humiliation at Columbus or at 
Madison Square; not that the “Wayfarer” should not be pre 
sented, but that, if presented, we should not for the sake of sweet 
consistency criticize adversely many of the plays of to-day sincerely 
presenting some similar great lesson of life. Yes, the church 
should get into the theater—and openly. “You cannot touch 
black pitch without being defiled,” wrote a bishop of a church to 
a brother who contended for this candid and consistent attitude 
some years ago. Possibly, he could not, yet the question to be 
answered is not whether his hands are soiled by the pitch but 
rather have they been doing anything. “I’d rather have a dirty 
hand with something it has snatched from the mire than a clean 
hand that is empty,” said the brother under criticism. 

Much of this our young men say—for this question of con- 
duct meets them at the very threshold of their public life, and most 
certainly meets those with whom they immediately associate. 
Even if the decision forced upon them were a good one—as they 
do not admit—they would resent it. The curse of the day in the 
deliverances of the church many of them believe to be paternalism. 
Even to be right simply because the Discipline of the church com- 
mands you to be right many of us consider to be wrong. John 
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Milton years ago said—I quote from memory—“The man who 
believes simply because his priest or his pastor or his presbyter 
tells him to believe, that man is a heretic even if it be truth he 
believes.” 

All the more do many of us resent such imperfect statements 
when we consider that they have simply a passing value. For 
the Church of Christ is not a society of men who hold common 
opinions on disputed subjects that may change with the clime or 
the century. It is an organization that God alone can limit—no 
General Conference or Council of Saints. Such Conference or 
Council can limit its deliverance to the narrowest form provided 
men call their organization a club or society of disciples of Christ ; 
but not if they call it the Church of the Living God whose name is 
not to be taken in vain, where admission to the sacraments is 
granted and where holy and open professions of faith are made. 

Is it therefore any wonder that we do not receive some grant 
of power from God? If we were true to all he has spoken, we 
might expect the gift of new revelation or the blessing of gracious 
inspiration for service. But if we are not true, we cannot look for 
it, and we—God forgive us—are not. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE MYSTERY AND THE MASTERY OF BOOKS 


A SAVAGE Visiting a modern city could probably comprehend 


everything in it better than the public library. He could under- 


stand a military parade, a picture gallery, a church (for he too 
has his worship), but not a great collection of millions of books, 
like the British Museum or the Library of Congress, nor the glow 
on the faces of the readers. 

A chief distinction between civilization and barbarism is that 
the former has triumphed over time and space. The reading man 
is “heir of all the ages” and citizen of the world. Books are the 
windows through which we see the past, behold things far away 
and hold communion with the distant and the dead. We can say 
to Audubon, “Go see for me the wiidwoods, the birds of prey and 
the birds of song, all the weird wonder of the woodland”; and to 
Nansen, “Go challenge for me the Ice-King on his throne”; or 
to Stanley, “Thread for me the forest paths of the Dark Conti- 
nent”; or to Herodotus, “Be thou my tongue to tell the story of 
kings and the destinies of empire.” 

But even the civilized man may be paralyzed by the sight of 
a great library. How may we master these millions of printed 
volumes? We cannot see the woods for the trees, and one is like 
a child at the confectioner’s, not knowing where to begin. 

We do not have to read everything. There are over 200,000 
words in a modern English dictionary, but we only use it for the 
words we need. The average man speaks only a few hundred and 
Shakespeare could get along with a few thousand. We no more 
need to know all the books in the library than all the words in a 
lexicon or all the people on the crowded street. If we read for 
culture there must be a choice of books. 

There are many idle theories as to the selection of literature, 
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like the silly sayings about children’s reading, such as, they should 
read facts only, simple books only, works of fancy chiefly. One 
Jingoist says they should have only American books, on Ameri- 
ean subjects, by American authors, inspired by American fire! 
(Does that last mean natural gas?) Others say, “Let the child 
read everything; he is like the rosebush which turns all on which 
it feeds into roses.” But there is also a poison-ivy tendency that 
must be guarded against. Much like these are the rather trivial 
rules of Emerson: Read only—1, books a year old; 2, books that 
you like; 3, far-famed books. The first two are specious half 
truths; the last is the gist of the matter. 

It all depends on the How? and the Why? Only by settling 
the aim and method of reading can we determine the choice of 
books. There is no one intellectual bill of fare that will answer 
all needs. But as one prefers to stop at the best hotels, the very 
best of books are none too good for any of us. The staple of our 
reading should be the immortals. The literature of power far 
outranks in life-building values the literature of knowledge. 

Very few people really know how to read. It may be one 
of the idlest and most useless of indulgences. We must master 
books, not be mastered by them. It might be well to have pro- 
fessors of books, as Emerson suggests, in all our schools and col- 
leges. For books can be mastered. Tastes which we do not pri- 
marily possess can be acquired, like that for olives or oysters. If 
only we were as persistent in picking good habits as bad! The 
thing you like is not always the thing you need. 

“Give attendance to reading,” Saint Paul writes to Timothy ; 
it is a bit of the best advice an old preacher can give a young one. 
Attention! it is the first command in the military manual, the 
fundamental factor in mental growth. There must be self-mastery 
in mastering books. Perhaps there is no worse mental malady in 
this age than the paralysis of the power of concentration. This 
is not so much the age of steam, iron, or paper, as the Mad Age. 
The current craze for sensation is a proof of the feebleness of 
mental initiative. We demand vividness of impression and love 
to be startled. The lower tones and more delicate shades of life, 


which express most clearly its real substance, are apt to be over- 
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looked. May an exercise be suggested? Read aloud, picturing 
the words in your eyes and lending your ears to the sound, thus 
forming both a visual and an auditory image in the brain. Then 
lay aside the book and let memory play with the pictures. You 
are lucky if you have a friend who welcomes the results of your 
reading, or a wife who is not bored by it. Strange that the beau- 
tiful art of reading aloud is so neglected and that we pay im- 
possible people to do it for us! 

Writing is also an assistance to attention. “Writing maketh 
an exact man.”’ Notebooks, abstracts, marginalia, all are useful. 
But don’t become a slave to notebooks; make them an aid to 
memory rather than a substitute. 

Reading has not reached its full reward until it becomes crea- 
tive. It must become an activity of the soul rather than a passive 
receptiveness. The book has not done its full work with us until 
it has stimulated our own thinking. While we should read with 
humility, in the spirit of the disciple, we should also read with 
confidence and with the assurance of personal mental power. We 
must not merely read for the confirmation of our own opinions 
or the fortification of our personal prejudices. Let us challenge 
for ourselves the style, the statements, the arguments and conclu- 
sions of a book, and there shall arise within us the joy and con- 
quering strength of conscious intellectual power. 

Reading should be both special and general; all study falls 
at last into these two classes. Our How? thus determines our 
What? We should master the great works of the world, but will 
accomplish still more by having a specialty in the literature of 
knowledge. It may be a very small field, but if one so masters it 
by the use of original sources as to become himself an expert, 
that mastery will help to create competent critical power in esti- 
mating values in other fields of knowledge. 

It is possible to read too much. We are often crippled by the 
very largeness of our plans. The worn first volumes and the uncut 
last ones in sets in our libraries tell the story of such futile efforts. 
It is not How much? but how and why you do it that counts for 
culture. But reading-should deal with totals rather than with ele- 
gant extracts. A work of art is a seamless robe which must not be 
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rent. A shelf full of real classics that you can hold in your hand, 
are worth more than the sumptuously bound libraries of the best 
literature in octavo volumes that adorn unread the bookcases of 
the new rich. 

Why do we read? “Crafty men condemn studies.” The so- 
called practical man inhabits a bookless world. Unless books 
lead us somewhere we had better work than read. 

We may read for pleasure. Knowledge is delight. “Give me 
a book, good health and a summer day and I will make the pomp 
of kings contemptible.”” No bookless house is well furnished. A 
few good books are an Aladdin’s lamp that can turn a hovel into 
a palace. The boy Abraham Lincoln by the blaze of the open fire- 
place in a Western log-cabin, reading the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress and Afsop’s Fables, lived 
a richer life than the sons of millionaires who waste their wealth 
in sensuous pleasures. 

We may read for power. Books are tools for the mind; they 
lengthen the stride of the soul as the railway does that of the body. 
They strengthen the effort of the spirit as the triphammer does 
that of the smith. For the mind is like a warehouse filled with 
unused enginery and sleeping potencies; the poet, the artist, 
and the philosopher are magicians who can set them going. It 
is the thinker that shall at last rule the world. 

We should read for service. There is genuine democracy in 
real culture. Mental and spiritual discipline will make us better 
servants of God and helpers of humanity. The modern minister 
should be in the line of John Wesley, who translated books, wrote 
grammars and scientific textbooks, edited the classics, besides print- 
ing myriads of religious tracts for the people called Methodists. 

On the shield of Achilles as described by Homer were carved 
all scenes of human life and objects of natural beauty, man’s 
varied work and the beauty of earth, sky, sea. Knowledge is 
our Achilles’ shield. Armed with its fullness of all life and love- 
liness, we go forth equipped for the battle of life. For life is 
greater than letters, and letters must find their end in life. God 
is, after all, the greatest of poets, and ours hut interprets his. 

[This discussion is inserted in the Review as a bit of propaganda and 
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preparedness for the Religious Book-Week, April 2-8. The church should 
be made an advertising force for this highest type of books, the helpers 
of the inner life. And there is no better time for it than the Lenten season 
as we approach Holy Week.] 





THE SOLIDARITY OF SALVATION 


“T BELIEVE in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic Church, the 
communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins.” This order of 
saving truths in the creed is not accidental, but logical and neces- 
sary. The salvation of the world is a social process; spiritual 
gifts flow through a holy society in whose loving fellowship man 
cannot doubt the Father’s love and forgiveness. The divine 
grace comes to most of us, not vertically from heaven, but laterally 
through the Christ, as he is seen in the convincing testimony of 
sacrificial service and holy lives. God has committed to human 
hearts and hands the “ministry of reconciliation.” The story of 
the pardon and cure of the paralytic, recorded in all the synoptic 
gospels, glows in every loving line with the gr: ous message of 
the solidarity of salvation. (Matt. 9. 2-8; Mark 2. 1-12.) 

Four friends bore the palsied form to the Master’s feet. 
Where his helplessness could not have carried him their faith 
broke through the resistance of walls and roof and surrounded 
his blighted life with an atmosphere of love in the very center of 
the cold criticism that crowded about the Christ. His healing 
was half accomplished as his despair kindled into hope, inspired 
by the magnetism of their enthusiasm and devotion. Those four 
faithful friends are a picture of the partnership of the church 
with Christ in his redemptive task. Already in their unselfish 
service the soiled soul and the blasted body felt a contact with the 
saving grace which should be perfected in the touch of the Re- 
deemer and assured by the music of his pardoning voice. The 
Master still waits for his followers to carry lost lives into his sav- 
ing presence. Our task shall not be ended until the last sinner 
has been laid at his feet. 

“When Jesus saw their faith he said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” There is, then, such a 
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thing as a mutual, vicarious faith. There is no record given of 
the state of mind of the paralytic himself. No pleading prayer 
either for pardon or healing comes from his mute lips. Yet, with- 
out doubt, in ways more eloquent than words, his wretchedness 
touched the Saviour’s heart. And the mighty mindreader who 
could divine the carping questionings of the scribes could also 
read the soul of the invalid, its story of sin punished by paralysis, 
and could perceive the germ of faith already beginning its growth 
in the warmth of Christian brotherhood. Faith is a contagious 
thing, and a believing church can infect an unbelieving com- 
munity. The Lord of life, when he shall see our faith, will speak 
the word of power to a paralyzed society and world. 

The scribes profess to be shocked to hear the proclamation of 
pardon on human lips. “Who can forgive sins but God only?” 
they say “in their hearts,” turning a glorious truth into a theo- 
logical lie. A spurious orthodoxy will always endeavor to isolate 
God in his relations with the world, and thus dehumanize religion. 
The grace of pardon is born only in the heart of the Infinite 


Father, but the ministry of pardon must live, speak, and act 
through that church which, as Luther said, “is full of forgive- 


ness.” Because he is the Son of God, but in his representative 


character as the Son of Man, Jesus has “authority on earth to 
forgive sins.” Pardon is not merely a judicial act, concealed in 
the counsels of the heavenly King, it is “good tidings of great 
joy,” taken up by human dips and proclaimed on earth. 

There is a solidarity of salvation often forgotten in the crude 
selfishness of individualistic religionism. We cannot sin alone, 
nor suffer alone, and in the deepest sense we cannot be saved 
alone. Until a man has religion to spare for others, there is great 
danger that he has not enough to save himself. The final proof 
‘ that the Pentecostal multitude were “filled with the Holy Ghost” 
is found in the fact that the overflow of the Heavenly Gift to 
one hundred and twenty souls reached three thousand more lives 
that very day. “Ye shall receive power” does not stop there—it 
is consummated in “Ye shall be witnesses.” 

The Roman doctrine of judicial absolution spoken by the 
priest on the condition of penance is a poor perversion of the 
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“power of the keys,” committed by Christ to the whole Christian 
community, a power only effective in a Spirit-filled church, whose 
sacrificial life and service reduplicates the saving energy of its 
Lord. Foregleams of such a holy society have been seen in all 
those great movements when the kingdom of God has made swift 
and sure advance. Some day a church shall be born whose per- 
fect love shall fill the world with the forgiving temper and whose 
hands of service shall take up the helpless world and lay it in the 
pierced hands of the Christ. Such a church will be liable so to 
speak, not with a dogmatic but a spiritual and ethical authority, 
that its decrees shall be the echo of the loving will of God. 

No wonder that Matthew, who seems to have been called to 
discipleship that very day, wrote that “when the multitudes saw 
it they glorified God, who had given such authority unto men.” 
Surely it was the quartet of friends, who started the song of glad- 
ness that swelled into the chorus of adoration. Praise is a social 
act, and is never more fitly uttered than when the passion of 
brotherhood rejoices in forgiveness on earth as well as in heaven. 





THE MODERN MAN AND HIS BIBLE 


THERE was never so much known about the Bible as now; 
the trouble is that so few people have the knowledge. There have 
been many difficulties besides the usual ones of lack of interest 
and lack of time. The man on the battlefield can hardly sit down 
to read Tennyson’s poems amid the roar of shot and the bursting 
of shells. Too much noisy debate has been going on to permit the 
quiet study of religious origins. But the real man here, as else- 
where, is bound to ask two questions: How much truth is there for 
me to know, and then what are my obligations growing out of that 
truth ? 

To aid in answering the questions, let us remember that life 
always precedes literature. Men must live and work, succeed 
and suffer, before the writer can describe the process. The Old 
Testament was made in that manner, and the New Testament was 
not gathered together until more than a hundred years after the 
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death of our Lord. The early disciples loved and remembered ; 
so did they believe and work until the Christian faith had well- 
nigh conquered civilization; then they made a book. They only 
meant it as samples of the life. As one of them says, rather 
hyperbolically, the world could not hold the books were the whole 
story told. 

In the view of these debates and of biblical criticism, what 
remains to us? These discussions have to do with documents and 
authors, with dates and kingdoms, with history and literature, but 
by it the life revealed in the Bible is neither increased nor dimin- 
ished. Certain things remain. 

The Bible itself remains the same. The old theory of light 
was that it was fine matter thrown off from the sun. The modern 
theory teaches that it is motion in ether. And now there is a 
certain tendency, growing out of the doctrine of Relativity, to 
revive the corpuscular theory. But the change of theory has 
not made a bit of difference with the sunlight that glorifies the 
dawn and clothes hills and valleys with splendor.’ The Panama 
Canal will connect two oceans and make them each more service- 
able, but the stormy and the quiet sea remain. New knowledge 
may bring the sacred and the secular into the common unity of 
service, but the two wide seas remain. Criticism of any kind is 
not so important as some people think, though it has fascination 
for a certain type of mind. A debate not yet settled relates to 
Homer. Was he one man or several? It really makes no differ- 
ence whether there were one or seven, we still have the Iliad. 
Whatever is true always remains. Apply your higher criticism 
to astronomy, find dates for Ptolemy, Galileo, Copernicus and 
Kepler, and do justice to the contribution of each man. The re- 
searches are interesting, but the stars remain the same—lovers 
walk under the light of them as they did five thousand years ago, 
and travelers are guided in their journeys. The astronomers come 
and go, the stars are here. 

The miracle of Hebrew history remains. In spite of all in- 
vestigation, no doubt the men of Israel went into Egypt, passed 
through the wilderness, reached Canaan, founded a kingdom, de- 
veloped the idea of one God, Lord of heaven and earth, and right- 
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eousness as the supreme law of life. Israel produced a succession 
of prophets, with increasing vision and wealth of insight, glow 
of imagination and endowed with gracious gift of speech, until 
they were consummated in the coming of Him “who spake as never 
man did.” The Hebrew contribution to the religious history of 
the world was completed in him. 

The spiritual lessons of the Bible remain. They do not de- 
pend upon incidents or persons. The Prodigal Son and the Good 
Samaritan are probably not individuals, but types. Othello, Mac- 
beth, and King Lear are not only true to life—they are truer than 
life. It is always so. The stupid man inquires whether the dead 
body of Elisha actually quickened the bones of a man he touched. 
The wise man knows that no true prophet can ever die, and that 
whatever he touches throbs with power and glows with vitality. 

The greatest truths are within the reach of the common man 
and of the busy man. Not all may pursue the devious ways of 
knowledge, but all may use the truth they find and be faithful to 
the duty they can see. Religion deals with practical experience, 
and the Bible reveals the ways of life. Every man may discover 
that sin can be forgiven and that the divine pity is the bounty of 
the world. “Let the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts,” says one, and he shall find God merciful. The 
floodtide of the heart of God overflows the waste places of the world 
that men may drink and live. 

Truth and beauty need no proof—they carry their own argu- 
ment. The ten commandments did not wait for a smoking Sinai 
or a writing Moses. They were always the only possible founda- 
tion of the social order, and are forever true. Music was 
always in the world. The great masters heard it, and with their 
mighty hands struck the harp of the world soul, and humanity 
came into unison with the universe. It is interesting to know the 
order in which Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart and the 
rest lived and wrought, and the debt one owed to another. But 
“The Messiah” would be as glorious an oratorio if we knew not 
who wrote it, just as the so-called second Isaiah, whether anony- 
mous or not, sings the everlasting raptures of love and revelation. 


In the last analysis we only know that religious truth which we 
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have tested in our souls. That is revelation by which we find 
God, and that is life by which we are born again. The proof of 
inspiration is not in external evidence or physical wonder, but 
in the appealing power of vital truth that makes doubt dumb, and 
by the waysides of the world we learn, as did the woman of 
Samaria, that neither the sacred mountain nor the holy city, but 
the spirit of man and the spirit of God are the final sanctities. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


ADVANCED students of Isaiah will read Cheyne’s Commentary and also 
his Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, books of immense scholarship and 
research. And also George Buchanan Gray’s volume in the International 
Critical Series. Simpler but equally erudite (and of course much cheaper) 
are Skinner’s Isaiah in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Whitehouse's 
Commentary in the Century Bible series. These last the preacher and 
Sunday-school teacher ought to have—but one work he must have; it is 
George Adam Smith’s Book of Isaiah in the Expositor’s Bible. Its value 
is priceless. Eloquence and scholarship meet in its pages. For the purpose 
both of exegesis and exposition, it stands without peer in religious litera- 
ture. There is high worth in Driver’s Jsaiak, His Life and Times in the 
Men of the Bible Series. For the later history of Judah up to the Exile, 
much excellent homiletic material is in the volumes on Kings and Chroni- 
cles in the Expositor’s Bible. 

But the student and preacher must learn to do first-hand work. He 
must learn to see the eternal values in these records of revelation, and their 
spiritual worth in interpreting present history. 


Tue SonG OF THE VINEYARD 


Perhaps the most persistent parable of Holy Scripture is that which 
pictures the relation of God to his people as that of a husbandman to his 
farm. Its most perfect literary expression is in Isaiah’s song of the vine- 
yard. “It is a lovely lyric, beginning with a light lilting measure, and end- 
ing with solemn cadences of doom. Here is a version of the first strophe 
which somewhat reproduces the dancing movement of the original (Isa. 
6. 1, 2): 

A song I will sing of my friend, 

A love song touching his vineyard. 

A vineyard belongs to my friend, 

On a hill that is fruitful and sunny; 

He digged and cleared it of stones. 

And planted there vines that were choice; 
A tower he built in the midst, 

And hewed also therein a wine vat; 

And he looked for grapes that were good, 
Alas! it bore grapes that were bad. 
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This is the eternal controversy of God with his own; he has ever done 
his best for them, and is forever being disappointed with the outcome. 
He has lavished his loving care upon the vines of his planting. “What 
could have been done more for my vineyard that I have not done in it?” 
It is the glory of the God of the Bible, a glory that the false gods of 
paganism and philosophy cannot share, that he Is portrayed as a God who 
is at the service of man. He is the kinsman, comrade God, the Father who 
has chosen Israel to be his son, the Husband of a faithless spouse, the 
Shepherd carefully tending the sheep of his -pasture, the Husbandman 
planting, dressing, watering, carefully tending the plants in his garden of 
grace. Out of the wilderness of nature’s wild and savage life he has cleared 
his field for culture. All the gifts of life, all the bounty of time, are 
touches of the tools of the great Gardener. Upon the human plants of his 
care he pours the opulence of his love and the wealth of his wisdom. And 
how much more true it is to-day than in the time of Isaiah, for we have the 
fountain filled with blood, the completed atonement, and we have the 
ascended Lord showering from his hands of power the fullness of the Spirit. 

“I looked that it should bring forth grapes.” The vine dresser has a 
right to require reward for his fidelity and toil. God forever waits for 
response from his children. The life of the vine is consummated in its 
fruitfulness, and without it is a failure. 

It is noteworthy that the grapevine is good for nothing but to produce 
grapes. Ezekiel notes (chapter 15. 2-4), that you cannot do anything with 
the wood but to burn it, a saying which Jesus echoes (John 15.6). Fruit 
is the sole measure of value in the vineyard. And here is the deepest 
tragedy of life, not merely that we fail in realizing its wealth of meaning, 
but that our failure touches the life of God. His path to his purpose lies 
through our wills, and our disobedience issues in the awful heartbreak of 
the divine disappointment. 

But there is something even worse than unfruitfulness; it is the 
growth of an evil fruitage. It is bad to bear no fruit; it is worse for the 
good branches to die and the vine to send forth the wild sports of the old 
wilderness life, covered with the acrid grapes of wickedness. And so it 
was with Israel: 


I looked for good rule, and behold blood rule; 
I looked for law-keeping, and lo, law-breaking. (Isa. 5. 7.) 


These wild grapes, which call forth a sevenfold woe from Jehovah, are 
classified under two species, selfishness and sensuality—the sins of the 
spirit and those of the flesh. It is all very modern. Preexilic Israel had to 
meet the very problems which puzzle the political life of to-day, the land 
question and the liquor question, the twin enemies, greed and vice. At the 
very forefront of the woes the prophet cries, “Woe unto those who join 
house to house and field to field.” The common heritage of all men in the 
bounty of nature is not only the dictates of natural ethics, but is the 
revealed law of God. All inequality of economic opportunity is a bitter 
social fruitage which frustrates the fair hopes of the universal landlord 
and sole proprietor. Closely akin to the selfish greed of growing wealth 
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is the license of luxury, degenerating into drunkenness and debauchery. 
Both are perversions of the good gifts of God, a wild growth on the vines 
he has planted and tended. 

Is there no relief from the doom pronounced against the vineyard? 
The song gives none. Many years must pass before a strain of hope can be 
heard. But at last we catch its music in another song (Isa. 27. 2-6): 


It shall be said, too, in that day 

Of the fair vineyard I sing a lay. 

I, Jehovah, hold it close in ward; 

Each day I give it water clear, 

Lest any harm should happen there, 
And wrath I never bear. 

O, that before me might appear 

Briars and the prickly thorn! 

Together I would burn them there! 

Or let them to my shelter flee, 

And let them there make peace with me! 
In that far time shall Jacob root, 
Blossom, and bud, and bring forth fruit. 


THE Micur or Gop AND THE MocKery or MAN 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of his spears was like stars on the sea 
When the blue waves roll mighty o’er deep Galilee. 


No more insolent or arrogant power ever defied God cr oppressed man 
than the Assyrian Empire. The dream of universal conquest had fallen 
upon the nations. The peoples of Mesopotamia were contending with those 
of the Nile Valley for the mastery of the world. Judea and Jerusalem lay 
across the pathway of contending armies. Isaiah of Jerusalem, true 
prophet of Jehovah and therefore true statesman, saw clearly that the 
deliverance of his people depended upon keeping themselves free from a 
flattering Egyptian alliance on the one hand, and in disdainful disregard 
of the boastful threats of Assyria on the other. “In quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength.” In this calm assurance he stood almost 
alone. On the approach of the besieging army of Assyria, the populace 
of Jerusalem were seized with panic and thrown into a very frenzy of fear. 
(Isaiah, chapters 36 and 37.) 

Sennacherib, the Assyrian ruler, a weak, vain, and boastful braggart, 
added to the dismay of the people by a letter in which cajolery and threats 
were equally mingled, joined with insulting defiance of the God of Israel. 
“Who are they among all the gods of the countries that have delivered 
their country out of mine hand that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out 
of mine hand?” The Rab-Shakeh, a high noble of the Ninevite court, 
bears this letter and adds blasphemous words of taunting mockery to the 
brutal message of his master. What wonder that the people were ready to 
yield? All common sense and worldly prudence counseled surrender. 
Bodily sense can see only the overwhelming hosts of the enemy, flushed 


!These charming renderings of the two vineyard songs in Israel are by T. K. Cheyne in what 
js known as The Rainbow Bible. 
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with the record of unfailing conquest over against the feeble force of 
Judah. Isaiah, alone, sees that there is but one strong thing in all the 
universe, and that is righteousness. Jehovah, God of Israel, who dwells 
between the cherubim, is the sole God of all the kingdoms of the earth, 
for he is a righteous God, and righteousness rules at the heart of things. 
Jerusalem is inviolable, for on her fortunes depends the eternal issue 
between right and wrong. The prophet invokes the might of a holy God 
against the mockery of sinful man. 

There is only one thing to do, pray about it. It is not a question of 
getting God on our side; it is only the maintenance of the convictions that 
we are on God's side and that his honor is involved in our deliverance. 
And so Isaiah spreads the boastful blasphemy of the Assyrian king before 
the Lord, with an utter trust* that he will care for his own honor. A 
whisper may start an avalanche and so a breath of faith can move the 
omnipotence of God. So confident is Isaiah that he does not await the 
issue, but anticipates the triumph of Jehovah in a taunt-song full of the 
awful laughter of God against his mocking foes. (Isa. 37. 21-35.) Heze- 
kiah, and the faithful men about him, accept the oracle and wait with bated 
breath the falling of the bolts of doom. It was not long delayed. 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 


And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the wrath of the Lord. 


God’s awful army of plague met the legions of Sennacherib, in the 
marshes of Pelisian on the borders of Egypt; and by “the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” 185,000 soldiers were slain in a single night. 

There is no reason for rejection of the record of this awful historical 
tragedy. Berosus confirms it, and Herodotus alludes to it in the symbolical 
story of the field mice which gnawed the bowstrings of the Assyrian hosts. 
The mouse is in Egypt, as elsewhere, the symbol of pestilence. (And 
modern science has discovered that rats and mice are the chief carriers 
of the germs of the bubonic plague.) This is no solitary story. At the 
great crises of history events become fluid and flexible to the fashioning 
hand of spiritual forces. So by wind and wave, even more than by English 
seamanship and valor, God broke in fragments the power of Spain in the 
great Armada and turned the flowing of the tides of time. It is always safe 
to fight God’s battles, to take his side in the battlefields of earth. The 
righteous cause cannot fail. 

For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


RITUAL AND RELIGION 
The author of the books of Chronicles has been much criticized for his 
sacerdotal tendencies. Certainly, as we read his record, we are at once in 
a very different atmosphere from that of the great prophets of the eighth 
century, with their insistence upon spiritual obedience rather than cere- 
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monial observance. The chronicler loves the Temple and its orderly 
service; he is interested in the orders of priesthood and their varied func- 
tions; he delights in the reestablishment of ancient ritual and in the enrich- 
ment of worship with instrumental music and sacred songs; he hotly 
resents all invasions of the prerogatives and privileges of the official priest- 
hood. Yet the charge of narrow sacerdotalism is not wholly justified. 
Even this priestly historian proves his claim to inspiration by his frank 
recognition of the truth that ritual is made for man, and not man for 
ritual, that forms of worship are flexible to the pressure of the holy emer- 
gency of a spiritual need. He is no stickler for ceremony for its own 
sake, but loves it for its high worth as a religious discipline. 

These principles are preeminently exhibited in the account of the 
great passover held in the first year of thé reign of the reforming king, 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. 30. 13-27). In many particulars this sacred consecra- 
tion of the nation to the service of Jehovah departed from the strict letter 
of the law. It was held at the wrong time, a month later than the fixed 
date in the ecclesiastical calendar; it was continued for twice the time 
prescribed by the law; and, most significant of all, multitudes were allowed 
and even urged to partake of the feast who were under the ban of cere 
monial defilement. In his very zeal to reestablish the Temple services the 
king becomes an iconoclast, breaking some of the strictest taboos of Israel. 

This liberality of legal construction could only be justified by high 
religious necessity. It was the earliest date at which the celebration could 
take place, for the first month of the reign had been given to the cleansing 
of the Temple from the foulness of the idolatrous defilement of a generation. 
To postpone for a full year the supreme festival of the Hebrew church 
would have been a great dishonor to God, a gross neglect of religious duty, 
and a dangerous restraint of pious enthusiasm. Better bend the letter of 
the law by a few days than to forget Jehovah for a whole year and so check 
the rising tide of religious devotion. And if they double the days of festal 
gladness it is at the command of the diviner law of loyal love, which would 
in some way \atone for long years of neglect by a superfluity of service. 
Shall the unclean be allowed to join the sacramental groups? Yes; if their 
hearts are prepared the cleansing of the hands can wait. “The good 
Jehovah pardor: everyone that setteth his heart to seek God, Jehovah, the 
God of his fathwrs, though he be not cleansed according to the purification 
of the sanctuar,.” Every evasion of the strictness of liturgic detail was 
inspired by the purpose to honor the law in its spiritual intent. “Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Shall we then be careless as to forms of worship? By no means; there 
is no real honor to God in slovenly and disorderly religious services. 
Much is lost wher\ the church breaks with her holy memories of reverent 
tradition and despises her sacred inheritance of consecrated rites. The 
baldness of Quaker worship may become a lifeless formalism, empty of all 
spiritual content, while the forms of a stately liturgy may fairly overflow 
with their fullness of helpful inspiration. In keeping the passover they 
recognized the religious worth of ritual; in departing from its rigid 
requirements they hwnored the religion of the Spirit. 
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Ritualists need to learn to respect the necessary limitations of ritual. 
The most rigid immersionist will be compelled to dispense with dipping 
in the desert where water is measured by pints and not by barrels. This 
is specially true in the great periods of spiritual awakening. In the fresh 
flooding of spiritual power all institutions become fluid, all forms flexible, 
and the crescent life shapes for itself new molds for its expression. Ritual 
should be not a locked and barred prison cell for souls enslaved by super- 
stition, but a sanctuary through whose always open doors of liberty the free 
sons of God go in and out. 

It is noteworthy that these changes were made by the king without 
asking the sanction of the ecclesiastical officials. Authority in the church 
belongs to the whole body of believers and not to a sacred caste. The gifts 
of the spirit are not transmitted by the finger tips of ordained men; the 
whole church, and not the hierarchy, is the fountain of life and form. 


Not on one favored head alone 

The pentecostal glory shone; 

But flamed o’er all the assembled host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost. 


LESSONS FROM THE Lire or A Bap Man 


“Wherefore do the wicked live?” Some evil souls are very useful as 
warnings, even as poisons have value as medicines. Ahaz was one of the 
most stupendous monuments of guilt in Jewish history. Not a single good 
fact is recorded; his life is one uniform and unmitigated stream of iniquity. 
Here are some lessons from this supreme model of depravity (2 Chron., 
chap. 28). 

1. Evil is aggravated by opportunity. He had a pious ancestry—a 
royal pedigree, a godly father, a heroic history behind and a splendid 
promise before him, for he was of the line of Christ. There is real reason 
for the pride of blood, for there is no grander heritage than good parentage. 
A great French king cried, “The blood of Charlemagne is in me!” But holy 
birth may be turned into a curse. The higher the station, the further 
the fall. He had the wisest and best of counsel. Isaiah and Micah, great 
prophetic statesmen, were contemporary. They were faithful in their 
advice and warnings to the young king. He proved a traitor to the high 
trust of God. The best perverted becomes the worst. The highest angels 
make the worst devils. 

2. God afflicts in mercy. Ahaz found the way of transgressors hard. 
He was whipped all around, cheated and checkmated in all his policies. 
Nothing went right with him. His sin involved others. “The Lord brought 
Judah low because of Ahaz.” Sin poisons all the air around it. There is 
a profound mystery in suffering. Men do not understand misfortune when 
they quote, “Just my luck.” Often it is God’s effort to save the man. He 
is faithful to the soul and the life at the expense of the body and the pocket. 
Afflictions, disciplinary as well as retributive, may be the real answer to 
prayer. 

3. He was hardened by affliction. “In the time of his distress he did 
trespass yet more against Jehovah.” Some men are not subdued by suffer- 
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ing. Trouble angers them against God. Sorrow drives one man to his 
knees and another to the cup. When the Pemberton Mills burned, two 
voices came from the flames, prayers and profanity. So was it with the 
two thieves beside the atoning crosa. There are few touchstones of 
character more certain than calamity. The Great War has turned thou- 
sands toward God and myriads toward m'sery and sin. The same heat that 
melts the wax hardens the clay. 

4. He was deceived by sin. His alliamee with Nineveh and his adoption 
of Syrian idolatry were founded on decep‘ive promises. Assyrian empire 
and Syrian prosperity deluded him. So do we often “call the proud 
happy.” Nothing is so full of false promises as sin, with its glamour about 
irreligious success. He was doomed to disajpointment, “They helped him 
not,” “They were the ruin of him.” In the official records of Tiglath-Pileser 
II, now in the British Museum, the name of Janchazi (Ahaz) is found in 
the list of subject kings that paid tribute to \hat ancient Hun and kissed 
his feet. We soon find that the world is not ‘what we took it for; it isa 
Sodom apple that turns to ashes, a lovely mirage which melts into barren 
sand. : 

5. Ahaz is pilloried in history. Note this ironic phrase, “This is that 
King Ahaz!” Mark him! All probably desire distinction. Renown in sin 
is easy, it needs no genius, only a selfish and defiant will! Any weakling 
can become a prince in depravity, a royal duke in the court of iniquity. 

His bones lie in a despised grave. “They breught him not into the 
sepulcher of the kings of Israel.” 


SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H., LUD. 


Honor to whom honor is due. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll wears his de- 
served distinctions with becoming modesty, and yet there is no man who 
has exercised a more intensive and extensive influence in the religious 
world than he. As editor of The British Weekly, founded by him in 1886, 
he has continued to address a large audience wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. The impress of his versatile personality is seen not only 
on the first page, in “The Correspondence of Claudius Clear,” “Rambling 
Remarks by a Man of Kent,” “Things in General,” but threughout this 
influential periodical. 

He is a journalist who writes literature. This is evidenced in the 
fact that several of his British Weekly articles have been republished in 
book form. Among these volumes which have found a permanent place on 
the shelves of every preacher and many laymen, who keep abreast of the 
maturest and best thought of the age, I would mention The Return to the 
Cross, The Church's One Foundation, The Garden of Nuts, Reunion in 
Eternity, Prayer in War Time, The Lamp of Sacrifice. The last men- 
tioned will be read long after many widely advertised books are forgotten. 

When The British Weekly was founded, Sir William was editor of The 
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Expositor, a high-class theological monthly, which he still edits with 
extraordinary ability. It is one of the few magazines that should be filed 
for reference, and no preacher who desires to be familiar with modern 
religious scholarship can afford to neglect it. In connection with its 
editorship he brought out The Ezpositor’s Bible, in 49 volumes, written 
by some of the leading English preachers and theologians, and demonstrat- 
Ing the superior excellence and fertility of expository preaching. Another 
series he edited was The Expositor’s Greek Testament, in five volumes, 
which superseded Dean Alford’s well-known Commentary of a former 
generation. Excellent use is made of the important discoveries of papyri 
and Greek manuscripts, which have revolutionized the study of New Testa- 
ment Greek. The place of this set of volumes is secure for many years 
to come. 

Another task to which Sir William set his hand was The Bookman, 
which he began in 1891. From the first it was welcomed by all literary 
men. Several of the well-known authors of to-day made their first appear- 
ance in its pages. As a journal of literary criticism, at once popular and 
dignified, this monthly has few rivals. It has just celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary, under the same editor, and published by the same house, 
the well-known publishers, Hodder and Stoughton, whose imprint on books 
of itself carries the guarantee of excellence. 

One secret of Sir William’s editorship lies in his genius to discover 
talent and to bring it into light. Among those who have made their mark 
in letters and who are indebted to him are John Watson (“Ian Maclaren”), 
Sir James Barrie, S. R. Crockett, John Buchan, David Smith, James 
Moffatt, and other well-known authors. Principal Marcus Dods voiced 
the sentiments of this company in one of his last letters to Sir William: 
“On looking back over the last twenty-five years, I see how very much 
I am indebted to you for giving me opportunities and encouragement, 
without which I should have addressed a very much smaller audience.” 
This appreciative testimony is indorsed in the recent volume of Letters of 
Principal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Among his volumes of biography are My Father, James MacDonnell, 
lan Maclaren, W. G. Elmslie. As editor of The British Weekly, he has had 
occasion to review the life and work of prominent men. These character 
delineations show a wealth of reading and understanding of life, a catho- 
licity of taste and interest, and a manysided sympathy with divers men 
and movements of the day. Many will be gratified to know that a selection 
of these “tributes to notable figures in the Christian world” has just been 
republished in a volume, with the attractive title, Princes of the Church 
(George H. Doran, $2.50). When the thoughts of Christian people are 
turning to the problem of Church Unity, a knowledge of some of the more 
recent leaders of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Churches is most 
desirable. This can be obtained in the present volume, which introduces 
the readers to over thirty of the notable figures in the Christian world, who 
exercised considerable influence as preachers, teachers, and writers. 

This volume appearing on the seventieth anniversary of Sir William’s 
birthday is a fitting celebration of his brilliant career, marked by courage 
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in overcoming the handicap of health, and distinguished by a prolific 
ministry which has enriched the mind and heart of thousands in all 
English-speaking lands. May he continue his splendid work for another 
decade and more. 

Tottenville, N. Y. Oscar L. JosePxH. 


VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS 


Your discussion with the Rev. S. R. Reno of the Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
arouses my interest. I presume that most Protestants will agree with your 
interpretation of the “sevenfold gifts.” Will you permit me, taking advan- 
tage of the invitation implied in your last sentence, to raise a question 
that goes beyond that of Mr. Reno? 

Has the Veni, Creator Spiritus, in the form of translation in which it 
is familiar to us, dignity, coherence, or poetic value sufficient to justify its 
presence in the services for the ordination of elders and consecration of 
bishops? 

I grant the impressiveness of the precedent that supports the use of 
the hymn in this connection. But sometimes precedent must give way 
before more potent considerations. Such considerations, it seems to me, 
call for the elimination of this part of the two rituals. 

Bear in mind that we are not now discussing the Latin hymn, nor its 
fitness in the original Roman ordinal. We are discussing the series of 
couplets in English beginning, 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
and ending 


Praise to thy eternal merit, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


My contention is that, in this connection, these couplets lack dignity, 
coherence, poetic merit. 

They lack dignity. 

In the ritual for the consecration of bishops, after the searching list of 
questions put to those who are to be consecrated, comes the charge: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who hath given you a good will to 
do all these things, grant also unto you strength and power to perform the 
same, that, he accomplishing in you the good work which he hath begun, 
you may be found blameless at the last day, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


Later comes that sonorous passage beginning: 


Almighty and Most Merciful Father, who of thine infinite goodness 
hast given thine only and dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ to be our 
Redeemer, and the author of everlasting life; 


and so on. 
In the ritual for the ordination of elders, after a similiar charge, 
follows an equally fine prayer: 


Almighty God our heavenly Father, we bless and magnify thy holy 
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name for the gift of thy most dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our Re- 
deemer, and for all his Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Teachers, and 
Pastors, whom he sent abroad into the world. 


And s0 on. 

And, in both services, between the charge and the prayer, examples of 
the noblest English, comes this piece of verse, phrased in the “te-tum, te-tum, 
te-tum, te-tum” rhythm made familiar at many a Sunday school “program” 
or public school “exercise.” To the dullest ear, the words jingle out of tune. 

They lack coherence. 

Not only is there the ambiguity, as evidenced by the discussion with 
Mr. Reno, but there is a positive absence of order. Leaving out other 
lines, note the couplet, 


Keep far our foes, give peace at home; 
Where thou art Guide, no ill can come. 


What has that to do with what goes before or comes after? To be sure, 
the Spirit may be conceived as a defender of the peace, but the insertion 
of this idea in the midst of these others, all having reference to an inner 
experience, is as inconsequential as the lines in many of the “gospel songs” 
of to-day, with their inclusion of any pious idea that will make a rhyme. 

They lack poetic merit. 

Examples are many. “Anoint and cheer our soiléd face,” is a poor 
line, depending upon a poetic trick to secure proper meter. In the next 
line the accent comes upon the two most unimportant words. Poetic 
license is called in to allow the rhyming of “home” and “come,” but even 
such license can scarcely make “merit” and “Spirit” stand together. The 
padding in such a line as “That through the ages all along” is obvious. 

So, I say, why do we retain this jingle, whatever its history, in our 
most solemn services? As it stands to-day it detracts from the majesty 
of the moment. On grounds entirely different from those adduced by 
Mr. Reno, it seems time te drop it out. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Paut HUTCHINSON. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY 


A numBeER of questions are being raised in the present discussion 
about the Course of Study. We would like to list a few of them, offer 
some brief answers, and raise one or two ourselves. 

Among those that have been raised are the following: Is the pulpit 
to-day to be put under bondage to the dead hands of the past? Is it creed 
or faith? Is it creed or Christ? Is it creed or a great divine personality? 
If it is a creed, Orthodoxy, what orthodoxy? If the Commission has re- 
ported and the bishops approved the courses is it allowable for the rest 
of us to discuss the matter? Will not this discussion do great harm to 
the church? 

All of these questions have been proposed, some of them repeatedly. 
The only question that has not been proposed is, are the criticisms that 
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have been alleged against the books in the new course sustained by the 
facts? We turn to the question as proposed. 

Is the pulpit to be under bondage to the dead hands of the past? 
Answer: No, for the hands that are upon the pulpit are those of Jesus 
and he is risen from the dead. Methodism preserves only a few credal 
formulations, and those which it does preserve simply define the great 
headlands of Faith as he gave it to his apostles, and as it has been held in 
the church from his day to ours. The constitutional doctrines of Meth- 
odism are the doctrines of Historic Christianity and of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Again, it is asked, is it creed or faith? But manifestly the question 
is foolish, for to be a Christian is to have faith according to the creed. 
Every religion calls men to believe, to have faith. Christianity is differ- 
ent from other religions in the creed which its faith holds. 

And again it is asked, is it creed or Christ? Here the answer is the 
same. It is Christ according to the creed. Certainly every informed 
thinker knows that it matters tremendously whether we believe in Christ 
as he is defined in the Christian creeds or whether we believe in him as 
Socinians do. Modern subjectivity is so extreme that one might almost 
think that Christ’s personality is fully efficient entirely apart from our 
conception of it. But paganism and Unitarianism together bear witness 
that it is not. Christ wins no disciples save in contact with some true 
witness. It is the Christ of the creeds who has been and still is conquer- 
ing the world. 

It is asked, if it is a creed, Orthodoxy, what creed? We answer, the 
Christian creed, which is and has been confessed alike in all centuries 
and in all churches. The Apostles’ Creed is the common property of 
Protestant and Romanist, of Patristic, Medieval, and Modern times. The 
Articles of Religion of Methodism are not sectarian and divisive, they 
are universal and Christian. All Christendom believes together in the 
great foundation truths of man, his fall, his redemption, and sublime des- 
tiny, and in that sublime, infinite figure of Christ by whose atoning death 
and risen almighty life it was and is achieved. 

It is asked if the rest of us can with propriety discuss this matter 
when proper authority has settled it? We reply, yes, if we are still in 
America where freedom of gentlemanly, courteous discussion is inalien- 
able. 

Finally, it is asked, if this discussion will not injure the church? 
Answer: The Reformation did not. Methodism did not. It is time re- 
ligious leaders everywhere realized that a century of honest discussion 
will hurt the church less than a single decade of insincerity and com- 
promise. 

But we would ask some questions. We would ask if current unbelief, 
that calls itself advanced scholarship, is to be allowed to put the modern 
pulpit under its deadening hands? 

We would ask if the modern man in his boasted claim of the leader- 
ship of the Spirit is to be allowed to set aside the leadership of the Spirit 
that came to us from Christ and his apostles? Seeberg has pointed out 
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in his History of Doctrine that in the primitive church the leadership of 
the Spirit was within the definite deposit of truth that Christ and his 
apostles had given. Indeed the promise of Jesus is best interpreted thus, 
for in the Greek text, “truth” has the definite article, and the preposition 
may be rendered “in” instead of “into.” Is it not Deissmann who calls 
attention to this usage of the Greek eis in the Koine? Beza substitutes en 
for eis. “Will lead you in all the truth,” is more nearly the age long faith 
of the church. 

But here, finally, is our principal question: In view of the definite 
instruction of the General Conference that the courses of study should 
include only such books “as are in full and hearty accord with those doc- 
trines and that outline of faith established in the constitution of the 
church,” can there be any authorization for putting books into those 
courses that reject Christ’s resurrection, deny the reliability of the New 
Testament record, make Jesus mistaken with respect to several items of 
his teaching and even of his gospel, reject his second coming, his propitia- 
tory sacrifice, justification, the fall, and that make the gospel, as it has 
been preached in the Christian centuries, not the responsible teaching 
either of Jesus or of his apostles, but an evolution in which Jewish rab- 
binism, Greek philosophy, and many other influences played a part? Here 
is a real question. And every one who has read thoroughly the books in 
the new course of study knows that they do all these things and more, 
and that they do some of these things many times. 

Bridgeton, N. J. . Harotp PauL SLOAN. 


THE EARLIEST COSMOLOGIES 


In the Review for last June-July your words of appreciation for my 
treatise on The Earliest Cosmologies brought me a rare surprise. More 
than twelve years had passed since the book was published. This week 
brings me a new surprise which I ought to share with you. To explain 
it I must go back to the year 1910, when in The Observatory, the official 
organ of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, England, there appeared an 
unusually appreciative account of the same book. The same year Dr. F. 
S. Archenhold, Director of the Treptow Observatory in Berlin, and 
editor of its organ, Das Wettall, asked and received my permission to pre- 
pare and publish a German translation. In 1912, having been invited to 
America to receive an honorary doctorate from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., he made me a pleasant visit and submitted the beginnings of 
his version. Then came the outbreak of the World War, the suspension 
of postal communication between our countries, and the years in which 
amid famine and slaughter and revolution the German Empire came to 
its end. When at last the armistice was signed, not a few of the oldest 
and strongest journals of science and ancient learning had suspended pub- 
lication, or were desperately fighting for life. Das Weltall, however, 
despite great difficulties, had happily been kept alive, and now at last 
Dr. Archenhold, still its editor, is enabled to announce that his transla- 
tion of Earliest Cosmologies is completed and held ready for publication 
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as soon as the reviving business conditions in the new republic shall 
warrant the venture. I had abandoned all hope of ever hearing from the 
enterprise again, but here he is asking for any new and supplementary 
matter which I may be holding for my next edition in English. I over- 
hear you rejoicing with me. As always yours, 

WILLiaAM F. WARREN. 


[All students will rejoice with Doctor Warren over this foreign valua- 
tion of his notable treatise and will wish that a growing demand for it 
will make necessary a new edition in English, embodying the ripest 
results of his research.—EpirTor. | 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN EASTERN ASIA 


Tue outlook for religion in foreign lands, and this is what I conceive 
to be the meaning of the phrase “Foreign Outlook,” has received a definite 
impulse by the international conference on the limitation of armament at 
Washington. These comments must be written before the conference con- 
clusions have been reached, but nevertheless written after the first great 
day when Secretary of State, Hughes surprised, startled, and cheered the 
world with his initial offering on behalf of the United States to proclaim 
a ten years’ naval holiday of shipbuilding. It is not difficult, however, 
to forecast some of the reactions of the conference on the minds of the 
leaders of thought in the Orient and in Europe. 

One immense and certain gain must be conceded. It has centered the 
minds of the entire citizenship of the United States, church people and 
nonchurch people, on the problems of the great races and governments 
in the far East as never before in our national life. To think world prob- 
lems is to act. To face the difficulties and complexities of international 
relationships, racial, historical, temperamental, philosophical, and religious, 
is to find some way of adjustment and some better method of evolution. 
Ignorance of world conditions spells indifference. Each nation will swing 
in its own orbit caring not for the course any other nation may pursue 
until it realizes that it is a part of a planetary system balanced and moving 
around a central sun. . 

I was once present at a religious convention in America several years 
ago where one speaker, a leader among the leaders, exclaimed, “God doesn’t 
care for what those politicians are doing in Washington, but he cares a 
lot about what we are doing here.” The expression shocked me at the 
time. Now the utterance seems to me the last word in heresy although 
spoken by one who considered himself a very defender of the faith. The 
foreign outlook for religion, I say, therefore, is brightened by the growing 
conviction that God is supremely interested in what politicians, govern- 
ments, spokesmen for democracy and industrial reconstruction, militarists 
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and paseivists, think and do. Dr. A. C. Harte, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, head of the Y. M. C. A. in Palestine, given an 
LL.D. by Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., for war work in Ger- 
many and the Balkans, said to me one day in Jerusalem: “If the United 
States would accept mandates for the near East and would administer 
national political and economic reconstruction over here according to 
America’s traditional ideals of altruistic service, more would be accom- 
plished for the advancement of Christianity than by a thousand regular mis- 
sionaries or Y. M. C. A. workers such as 1.” What the nation does in its 
statesmanship, its laws, its attitude toward crime and vice, its honesty, 
freedom from bribery, corruption and self-seeking, is seen and felt by every 
family and individual, while the missionary’s service may be known only 
to the awakened and keenly observant. Statistics of church membership 
in Oriental lands as compared with total population may seem discourag- 
ing, but statistics tell only a small part of the story of the conquest of 
Christianity of the thoughts and actions of Oriental peoples. 

I was asked to write these pages because recently I had the privilege 
of two years’ travel and study in the Orient and, on the return journey, 
in Europe. I cannot indulge in any academic or book discussion of the 
world situation, for the currents of my thoughts and experiences have 
chiefly flowed in channels of ordinary contact and observation of lands 
and people. I will, therefore, discuss the foreign outlook from this angle 
of approach. As Japan occupies the foremost place in the thought of the 
people at this time, I will confine the discussion of this issue to Japan, 
and Korea, and China as related to Japan. 

On the religions of no other people do national and international ques- 
tions have so shaping an effect as upon the Japanese. The religion of 
Japan is expressed in a patriotism so intense as to be in effect the worship 
of the Emperor. Japanese Christians say that it is not worship but exalted 
respect. We need not mince words. The Emperor is spoken of in Shinto 
temples as were the old Roman Emperors Nero, Caligula, and Domitian, 
when they proclaimed themselves deified. In Korea tablets on which the 
Emperor’s name is inscribed are carried by gloved hands and held before 
the eyes of the children in the school while the children prostrate them- 
selves as before an idol. 

When on shipboard approaching Yokohama, I heard the cry of “Ban- 
zai!” many times repeated. The shouts came from Japanese in the steerage 
who had caught their first glimpse of the Yokohama lighthouse. It meant 
home and native land. I admired the little brown people for their enthu- 
siasm over their beloved Nippon, as I later admired them for their exquisite 
appreciation of beauty in dress, home decorations, in temple and garden, 
and all the courtesies of social life, but this good in Japanese character car- 
ried to an extreme is the greatest barrier to their acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. Every triumph for democracy in Japan is a triumph for Chris- 
tianity. This may, perhaps, be said everywhere, but in Japan democracy 
means more in its effect on religion than in China or India. Nationalism 
in Japan is the same kind of dictator that designers in Paris have been 
in the world of fashion. If one can be a nationalist and Christian in Japan, 
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well and good, but if one must choose between nationalism and Chris- 
tianity, the test is.a severe one. Japan is an example of a worthy quality 
in character and nationality carried to a bad extreme. 

To rightly interpret Japan, one must visit Korea and Shantung, China. 
The excess of Japan’s nationalism is seen in these countries where Japan 
has imposed herself on peoples having an ancient heritage of history, 
religion, and customs which Japan seems to determine to ignore and over- 
throw by the substitution of her own nationalism. The nationalism of 
Japan expresses itself in the denationalization of those whom she controls. 

While in Tsinanfu, the capital of the province of Shantung, I had an 
interview with Chu Ying-Kuang, the Chinese civil governor. This is a 
résumé of what he said: 

“In the war with Germany we were allies of Japan. In the case of all 
other countries on the allied side, Germany was compelled to restore ter- 
ritory she had captured. Thus France got back Alsace-Lorraine, and Bel- 
gium had her captured territory restored. Instead of restoring to China 
Kia-Chou, the territory Germany had taken from China, it was given to 
Japan. 

“The Japanese are ten thousand times worse than the Germans. The 
Germans built schools for the Chinese in Tsingtao, the Japanese turned 
out the Chinese children and put their own in the schools. The Germans 
employed Chinese on the railroads, the Japanese employ only Japanese. 
The Germans paid for all the produce and goods they used, the Japanese 
take chickens from the farmers and cloth from the merchants without pay- 
ing for them. The Germans treated the Chinese kindly, the Japanese strike 
and abuse them. The Germans were willing to be one of several powers 
intrenched in China, the Japanese wanted to be the only power, excluding 
all others.” 

An instance in Korea. I visited Tunju where I saw one of seven 
Presbyterian churches in the district which had been destroyed. Only the 
foundation was standing and the pastor was in jail. The Japanese paper 
in Seoul published the story that the Koreans had themselves burned the 
church. Korean eyewitnesses told me the Japanese soldiers burned the 
church after three former attempts had been thwarted by the Koreans, 
and that one hundred bodies of Koreans were piled up dead in front of the 
church. Japan justified her reign of terror as a political necessity and 
excused her false newspaper reports on the plea that all is fair in love and 
war. I have full sympathy with every movement that will help Japan, but 
I am opposed to the suppression of these disagreeable facts. One American 
Methodist missionary in referring to the practices, has beer saying in 
public addresses in the United States—“But that is not Japan.” Bishop 
Welch speaks more truly when he says, “But that is not the best of Japan. 
That is not Christian Japan.” 

Another statement of that same Japanese missionary is that he 
has lived in Japan and Korea sixteen years and knows, while the 
traveler who stops in these countries only a few weeks does not know. 
My reply is that if I find a dead body by the road side I do not have to 
look at it sixteen years to know it is dead. I saw conditions in Korea 
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and Shantung upon which I could pronounce as true and certain judgment 
in twenty-four hours, as I could in as many years. I could not be equally 
ready to decide on questions of missionary policy, nor could I differentiate 
between Japanese and Korean characteristics, but I could see burned 
churches, as I did, and hear, as I did, from those who have suffered the 
detailed story of their wrongs. 

The contradictory reports concerning Japan are based quite generally 
on the different experiences or means of observation of those who make 
comments. If I had not visited Korea, and Shantung, China, I would have 
had a very different impression of Japan than the one I now have. In fact, 
it is possible to visit Korea personally conducted by Japanese and fail to 
see anything which stirs the hatred of the Koreans and makes the Ameri- 
cans impatient and indignant. In Japan I received courtesy abundant, and 
I saw many a radiant Japanese countenance. In Korea the Japanese wore 
a stern, forbidding soberness indicating suspicion and fear. I interviewed 
several prominent Japanese business men in Japan and in Korea. I was 
received by Baron Saito, the governor-general of Korea, who achieved dis- 
tinction as an admiral in the Japanese Imperial Navy. There was com- 
plete agreement in the statement of all, showing, it seemed to me, a 
national policy on the part of Japan in her attitude toward Shantung, 
China. “Of course,” said Baron Saito and each of the business leaders, 
“Japan will give back to China the sovereignty of Shantung, but we will 
not surrender our commercial and economic rights.” 

Whatever the ultimate working out of the decision at the Washington 
conference it is to be remembered that the Japanese, as individuals, have 
purchased extensive property holdings in the port city of Tsingtao. They 
have acquired partnerships and concessions in mining properties and 
other industries. They own and control newspapers with Chinese editors. 
They insist on joint operation of the railroads. The other powers acting 
through Washington may restrain further aggression and may ease some- 
what the severity of Japanese domination, but it is quite certain that 
Japan will override where she cannot outwit every attempt to prevent her 
reaping the commercial harvest of Shantung. Notwithstanding all the 
restraint and limitations put upon internationalism by the egotism, by the 
deified nationalism of Japanese, we regard the Washington conference as 
a missionary enterprise cf the most vital character. Even if there should 
be a wave of reaction oversweeping the Mikado’s Empire, and hatred born 
of envy and pique because of the triumph of American diplomacy should 
possess the military mind of Japan, the final results will be a sober second 
thought that will greatly advance the Christian cause in Japan. No nation 
needs so much the impact of a powerful Christian nation as does Japan. 
The victories of Japan in her successive wars with China and Russia and 
the flattery paid her in the World War by the Allies, to gain her support 
when her personal preferences were plainly for the victory of the Central 
Powers, gave her an exaggerated estimate of her power and importance. 
A little national humiliation will do her good. Contact with a powerful 
nation, her potential enemy, but her friend by virtue of the controlling 
motives of Chrisian altruism, will act like a mine explosion on Japan, 
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shattering the rocks of prejudice and misunderstanding and giving the 
forces of Christianity an opportunity to advance. 

The case for Japan is not helped by ignoring facts.. Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, a voluminous writer in the interests of world peace and of disarma- 
ment, attempts to deny the militaristic designs of Japan with reference to 
the Philippines by saying that Japan doesn’t want the Philippines, as 
evidenced by the fact that Japan refused to purchase them years ago when 
offered to her by Spain. America’s possession of the Philippines has 
entirely changed the situation since that offer was made and rejected. The 
Filipinos fear Japan, and this fact is the only check on their desire for in- 
dependence from the United States. 

In Peking, China, I met a minister from America who said he was 
writing his impressions of the Orient for a Boston daily. “Aren’t the 
Japanese cleaning up Korea?’ he said to me. “Yes,” I replied, “they are 
also cleaning out the Koreans.” 

He then confessed his real ignorance of the situation. He had, he said, 
stayed at a Japanese hotel, saw only Japanese and had not talked with a 
single Korean or missionary to the Koreans. There is much such journal- 
ism based on very careless research. 

A missionary to the Japanese I met in Japan said to me, “I know all 
about Korea. The Japanese are simply wiping the noses of the Koreans, 
and they don’t know enough to be grateful. The Korean missionaries ought 
to teach the Koreans to be patriotic and loyal to their government.” 

After reaching Seoul I learned that this good but prejudiced woman 
missionary had in her trip to Seoul been met at the train by Japanese 
students, shown the sights of the city in rickshas drawn by Japanese, had 
been entertained at a Japanese hotel, and had not talked with a single 
Korean or Korean missionary. 

A prominent Korean with whom I had a two hours’ interview, in secret 
and under a strict pledge not to reveal his name or identity, said to me: 
“Korea may have been at fault for coming under the control of ‘Japan, but 
the Japanese are to blame for the mass hatred which prevails. Every 
Korean, man, woman, and child, hates Japan for her cruelty, injustice, and 
oppression.” 

I saw repeated evidences of the cruelty which led the Presbyterian 
ministers to issue a declaration that while they did not desire to oppose 
Japan’s political policy, they refused to stand by and see innocent Koreans 
tortured and murdered without a protest. America must not ignore these 
facts. 

Japan has extended segregated vice districts in all its cities which 
yield a revenue to the government, and are promoters of vice. 

In all the vice resorts of port cities of other countries, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Rangoon, Japanese women can be seen. It is said 
that the Japanese officials of Manchuria are supported entirely by vice 
from the segregated districts of Seoul, Korea. The Japanese government 
also puts its stamp of approval on boxes of opium which are smuggled into 
China. I have seen such boxes with the government stamp on them which 
have been captured in raids in China, under the watchful Chinese officials 
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assisted by reform agencies, who devote themselves to opium prohibition 
just as in America we have those who watch for the illegal saloons. 

One reason for the indignation against the treatment of Korea and 
China by Japan, which is felt by Europeans and Americans, is the claim 
of Japan to be recognized as one of the world’s great powers. If Japan’s 
atrocities in Korea and China had been charged against certain tribes of 
interior Africa, we would have excused them as consistent with the general 
life of barbarism. But Japan denies that she is a barbaric state and claims 
rank among the shining ones of earth. The great powers are therefore 
justified in taking Japan, aspirant to equality among the nations, and 
compelling her to forsake the practices of Turkey and the savages of the 
South Seas and treat her dependents with humanity and justice. 

There is evidence that Japan is herself feeling the incongruity of her 
actions with her aspirations and is working reform which gives promise 
of better days. 

“I understand that you have promised to give up flogging as a mode 
of punishment,” I said to Baron Saito, in my interview with him. “Yes,” 
he said, “we expect to give it up as soon as we can erect buildings where 
we can establish other modes of punishment.” 

“How soon will this be?” It was in October when I had the interview. 

“We hope by April,” he said. That meant that the practice of flogging, 
which often resulted in death and always in mutilation, was to go on all 
winter despite its acknowledged cruelty. 

Hope for Japan is’ seen in the rising tide of democracy inevitable 
perhaps in a land of factories and industrial occupations with the con- 
sequent labor organizations. In Tokyo I saw groups of men in and around 
polling places. They were talking, reading bulletins, and buttonholing 
the recalcitrants. I found it to be an election of representatives to the 
Labor Congress in the United States. By the roadside I saw ricksha men 
reading newspapers while they waited for trade. I saw young women on 
street cars reach in their big sleeves, draw out a book and read, just as I 
have seen American young women do. Our missionaries, as a rule, preach 
to smaller congregations in Japan than missionaries do in China, India, 
Malaysia, or the Philippines, but the Christian schools and colleges find 
eager throngs to attend them. As in our state and private schools in 
America, we have many teachers of Christian character and profession, so 
in Japan. I was told by the director of religious education that there are 
thirty members of the faculty in Waseda University, Tokyo, who are pro- 
fessing Christians, and that among them are some of the leading professors 
of the university. I also met an evangelical Christian professor in Keio 
University, another private institution with several thousand students. 
Christian work, Bible teaching, the study of American constitutional his- 
tory, are all allowed under Christian leadership. Marquis Okuma, former 
premier of Japan and the founder of Waseda University, publicly honored 
the director of religious education at the University, and while not person- 
ally a Christian, gave Christianity the entire right of way. The Methodist 
College, Aoyama Gakuin, the Presbyterian College, Meiji Gakuin, and the 
Union Women’s Christian College supported by six denominations, all 
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indicate the hold Christian teaching is having upon Japan. The Japanese 
have the only Sunday school building for normal training I saw anywhere 
in the Orient. It is named after the late Dr. H. M. Hamill, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. 

One of the sure evidences of the growth of Christian sentiment in 
Japan is seen in arguments used in the secular press and by non-Christian 
speakers. The old nomenclature used to confine itself to questions of 
expediency. The present-day writers and speakers are beginning to use 
the equivalents of the words “right” and “wrong” and are distinguishing 
between righteousness and unrighteousness. In this there is the solid 
foundation of hope for the future, for when once the perception of moral 
distinctions is gained growth in character and in the adjustment of right 
social relations is rapid. 

It was my pleasure, when in Kobe, Japan, to have an interview with 
Mr. Katsuda, head of the Katsuda Shipbuilding Company, one of the great 
financial institutions of Japan. Mr. Katsuda does not, so far as I could 
learn, make a distinct profession of Christianity, but he is a graduate of 
the Aoyama Gakuin, the Methodist College of Tokyo, and has given to the 
institution a $150,000 hall named in his honor, and other gifts. As a boy, 
he was poor and earned his way through college. His moral courage and 
his convictions were manifested at one time, so it was related to me, 
when he refused to attend a social gathering for the purpose of raising 
funds when Geisha girls were present to furnish the entertainment. It is 
certain that he did not get his moral disapproval ef Geisha girls from the 
commerce, politics, or home life of Japan. 

Notwithstanding these encouraging facts about Japan it is still certain 
that when the Washington Conference is over, and every honorable 
promise of Japan with reference to China and to a naval holiday is re- 
corded, a real struggle will begin. In my travels in many countries, I 
never met a salesman or representative of any American or British firm 
who was not severely critical of the lack of business morality prevailing 
in Japan. I have had detailed to me dozens of specific instances of fraud, 
violation of contracts, discrimination in rates, repudiation of contracts, 
and misrepresentation of goods on the part of Japanese dealers. I have 
sought in vain for any foreign business man, living in or out of Japan, 
who would say outright, “I have found the Japanese honest in business.” 
I do not say I state the entire truth as it is, but I am truthfully stating 
the results of my conversations with foreign business men I met in Japan, 
Korea, China, Malaysia, India, Europe, on the high seas, and in New York. 
It is evident that there is need of reconstruction reaching the very founda- 
tions of the life of the country. 

The President of the United States, Benjamin Harrison, made famous 
a statement, “It is not so much a question of the length of the step, but 
of the direction of the step.” 

It is this view of Japan that gives one hope concerning the outlook. 
In Korea the change in the governor generalship from General Hazagawa, 
the implacable and fierce, to Baron Saito, the mild and diplomatic, not- 
withstanding his deliverances in regard to flogging, is evidence of reform. 
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In Japan the growing self-assertion of labor, the progressiveness of the 
student body and the growing activity of the new woman are real factors 
showing advance. 

As an illustration of the new woman, perhaps one may say even more 
emphatically of the new man in Japan, I note an experience I had in 
Tokyo. I attended a concert in the auditorium of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. In the rear of the gallery I observed a Japanese man 
carrying a baby in his arms which he was trying to quiet. 

“What is the meaning of that?” I inquired of the Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
a Japanese. “O,” said he, “that is an evidence of the new Japan. A few 
years ago no Japanese man would have dared to have come to a public 
place and care for the baby while his wife sat in the audience enjoying the 
concert. That man you see is a progressive. His wife has not had the 
advantages of education, and he wants her to improve all she can, so he 
is willing to take care of the baby while she enjoys the concert un- 
disturbed.” 

America is conscious of her own integrity and of her freedom from 
ambition to exploit Japan or any other nation, but the Japanese as a nation 
do not know this. Some of the Japanese newspapers vilify missionaries, 
accusing them of being paid agents of their governments and having 
ulterior motives in their education of Japanese youth. They even accuse 
them of overt crimes such as the smuggling of opium. These papers will- 
fully misrepresent the doings of their own government, as in Korea and 
Shantung. Officials exercise a vicious censorship of the mails so that 
persons able and willing to describe conditions to the world cannot do so. 
I myself have been unable to get confirmation or denial of the final outcome 
of certain events of which I had personal knowledge while I was in Korea. 

I believe fully in the creed published by the missionary union of Japan 
representing all the principal boards, which was in essence: “If Japan is 
commercial, atheistic, imperial in ambition, oppressive to her dependencies, 
low in moral standards, etc., etc., then all the more she needs the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and enough missionaries to make the story known to all 
the people of Japan.” 

At the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in London the Methodist 
Japanese bishop said that Japan would lead the way in giving Christianity 
to the Orient. I could wish it were so, but I could not help feeling at the 
time of his optimistic utterance that his statement was a part of Japan’s 
national egotism, even though uttered by a good Methodist bishop and a 
native of Japan. Before this leadership can be attained Japan must have 
a Saint Paul experience and be transformed from a persecutor of the faith 
to one who has learned how many things she can suffer for Christ’s sake. 
Of all the nations of the Orient Japan appeared to be the least devotional 
and humbly religious, noting always exceptions of unusual devotion on the 
part of certain Japanese Christians. Japan has national unity, ambition, 
industry, studiousness, endurance under toil, qualities which make her 
forceful for right and wrong. To transform the mind of Japan which 
includes her attitude toward politics, commerce, education, and evangeliza- 
tion, is a compelling task but it is worth while. If you ask, “Watchman, 
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what of the night?” we must reply, as in Isaiah’s day, “The watchman 
said, The morning cometh, and also the night.” 

The Japanese showed almost superhuman sacrifices and courage in 
their capture of Port Arthur in the Russo-Japanese war. Christian leaders 
ought not to be less heroic in capturing them for Christ and in making the 
land of the rising sun, the chrysanthemums and cherry blossoms, not only 
beautiful and poetically fascinating, but pure, humane, and altogether 
worthy a place among the world’s great pewers. 

Chicago, Ill. WILLIAM Bernarp Norton. 
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THE PERSISTENT HOPE 


One fact which impresses us in our survey of Old Testament history 
is the presence of the forward look. The attitude is one of anticipation and 
expectation. The contemporary nations of Egypt, Babylon, and Persia 
thought of the golden age as in the past, so also did the Greek philosophers. 
The prophets of Israel, on the other hand, moved by the optimism of faith, 
held firmly to the conviction that the better age is in the future. Periods 
of prosperity were not final but an earnest of yet happier days. Seasons 
of drought and decay were a prelude to the revival of more favorable 
conditions. There was a good time coming, and the assurance of a blessed 
to-morrow brought consolation and courage for the right performance of 
duties in the urgent today. This confidence in certain betterment was 
not always consciously realized even by elect spirits, although they had 
lucid intervals when the light descended from the blue above the darkness. 

The persistent hope of glory was nevertheless a settled factor with * 
which they invariably reckoned. It took a variety of forms, but those who 
looked beneath the surface discordancies of life were assured that day 
must dawn and darksome night be passed. This truth was enshrined in 
the Protevangelium which proclaimed that the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent (Gen. 3. 15). This was not a promise of 
victory so much as a reminder of antagonism. There would be perpetual 
enmity and struggle between the forces of good and evil, and the faith 
of-a later age was justified in regarding this declaration as a summons to 
the conflict, with the pledge that the faithful shall ultimately wrest the 
trophy from the failing hands of the falling foe. This was the burden of 
the prophets—those seers of truth and heralds of light and evangelists of 
righteousness—whose exalted idealism cannot be otherwise understood. 
There was one certainty which upheld them. In spite of doubt and dis- 
paragement, of suspicion and slander, of pettiness and penury, they were 
firm in their faith in the inevitable sovereignty of Jehovah. In the very 
nature of the case, his divine purpose cannot be frustrated. Opposition 
and oppression might postpone and delay its realization, but nothing could 
finally obliterate or abrogate its triuniphant accomplishment. 

It is worth noting that this star of hope frequently shone with in- 
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creased brightness in a darkened sky. When existing circumstances 
hampered their liberties and limited their desires, discontentment did not 
lead to despair but to a determination to seek a way of freedom out of the 
embarrassing restrictions. They might be broken by failure but not beaten 
by it. They were sustained by visions of Utopian blessedness which miti- 
gated the calamities of the present and incited hope of conquests in the 
future. There was a strain of heroism in their perseverance in working 
and waiting for the eagerly expected deliverance. The manner of its 
coming did not concern them quite so much as the certainty that faith 
would be rewarded without any mischance or peradventure. When they 
spoke of this divine intervention it was in humility. At times they were 
mistaken and disappointed. What they believed to be their salvation 
proved to be an illusion, but they did not abandon their trust in God. 
Instead of cherishing the fruitless desires of a sanguine mind, they revised 
their judgment and readjusted themselves, and looked for more reliable 
tokens that would not fail them. This was the secret of their invincible 
optimism, their dauntless fidelity and their perennial assurance, shown in 
open disregard of discouraging situations, menacing threatenings, cowardly 
counsels, lukewarm purposes, and divided loyalties. There was nothing 
like it outside Israel, and the explanation is found in the revelation of 
Jehovah, “glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders” (Exod. 
15. 11). 

The enrichment of personality is one of the greatest contributions of 
the Old Testament, second only to that of the New Testament. The char- 
acter of Abraham has unique distinction on account of his pioneering 
services. He does not suffer in comparison with Melchizedek, who com- 
bined in his person the functions of a king and priest in accord with 
prehistoric usage. The origin of this personage is uncertain. If he was 
a Canaanite it is one witness of Canaanitish influence over Israelitish 
thought. In this, as in other instances, what was imported was first shorn 
of its alien pagan elements before it was amalgamated. Melchizedek is 
thus mentioned as the ideal for the rulers of Israel (Psa. 110. 4), and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews regarded him as a type of Christ 
(chaps. 5. 6ff.; 6. 20; 7. 1ff.). Moses has outstanding significance both for 
his own sake and his work. The continuity of his ministry is indicated 
in the words: “A prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me, shall the Lord thy God raise up to thee” (Deut. 18. 15). The reference 
was not to a specific individual but to a succession of prophetic souls, 
through whom God would continue to utter his will without cessation or 
failure. In days of prosperity, the consciousness of national strength 
found expression in aspirations to perpetuate the Davidic kingdom which 
had brought the nation such glory and distinction. After the lamentable 
division this hope sustained a severe shock, but there continued the ex- 
pectation of the appearance of one or more, who, like David, would restore 
the glories of the kingdom. This truth was declared by Isaiah in the cele- 
brated Immanuel prophecy, spoken to Ahaz, when this King of Judah was 
tempted to yield to temporizing policies. (Isa. 7. 10ff.) The character of 
this deliverer, whose origin was lowly and obscure, was further described 
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in two other passages. One laid the emphasis on his personality: “His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace” (Isa. 9. 6f.). The other stressed the manner of 
his rulership: “Not according to what his eyes shall see shall he judge and 
not according to what his ears hear shall he decide; but he shall judge the 
poor with righteousness, and shall decide on behalf of the downcast of the 
land with uprightness” (Isa. 11. 3f.). The grounds for the belief in this 
manifestation are significantly expressed in the words: “The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts shall perform this” (Isa. 9. 7). It would not depend on 
material circumstances but on the unalterable counsel and determination 
of Jehovah, who would assuredly intervene to establish his throne in 
truth and righteousness. Times of stress and travail gave birth to valiant 
leaders, clothed in the holiness and justice of God, who guided the nation 
out of dangers within its own borders and from abroad. Some of them 
were kings like Asa, Joash, Hezekiah; others were prophets like Elijah, 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah. Their influence must not be deter- 
mined by their unpopular ministry but by the harvest of righteousness 
reaped by later generations. They all sat for the portrait of the Messianic 
Ruler, and yet the sublime ideal was far in advance of the actual realiza- 
tion. Each successive generation regarded it as the beckoning goal of 
entrancing splendor and alluring satisfaction. The goal was at last reached 
by Jesus Christ, who transcended the actual and the ideal and introduced 
a richer and higher standard for every race and nation. 

The root meaning of the word Mashah is to smear or to anoint. It 
referred to the practice of applying oil to vessels of the sanctuary, weapons 
of war and other things and places, as a sign of consecration. A similar 
act of anointing was performed on persons, who were set apart to perform 
the specific functions of king, priest, or prophet. Thus Saul, David, and 
Solomon were anointed to be kings; the priest is referred to as the 
anointed one (Lev. 4. 5); Elijah anointed Elisha for his prophetic mission 
(1 Kings 19. 16). The primitive idea was that the consecrated oil con- 
veyed certain virtues to the person anointed, and this idea still prevails 
in modified forms, even among Christians. The symbolical significance 
of this ceremonial rite was later understood ard its deeper religious mean- 
ing appreciated, as when the prophet declared: “The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek,” etc. (Isa. 61. 1). The thought of separation implied in 
the word anointed was also understood of the chosen nation: “The Lord 
is a strength unto his people, and he is a stronghold of salvation to his 
anointed” (Psa. 28. 8). The Messiah thus means the anointed one. While 
the term was primarily used of kings, prophets, and the devout remnant 
of the nation, the ultimate reference was to the Coming Deliverer, who 
would embody in himself the threefold ministry of King and leader, of 
priest and worshiper, of prophet and teacher. 

The arresting character of this expected Leader is further described 
in other titles conferred on him, which convey the manysided nature of 
his mission. He is the Song of David, not with respect of origin but of con- 
duct, The significance of this title is symbolical rather than genealogical. 
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While the belief was correctly held that Christ was “of the seed of David 
according to the flesh” (Rom. 1. 3; 2 Tim. 2. 8), the thought is that, just 
as David consolidated the interests of the nation at a time of crisis, so this 
distinguished One will fulfill the Davidic ideals of unity. He would thus 
be his son in much the same way as a son of Abraham was so called, not 
on account of descent, but of faith, such as the father of the faithful 
possessed. The same conception is found in the word Shoot, which was 
regarded as a proper name of the coming ruler, who is the “righteous 
shoot” or branch of David, who “shall execute justice and righteousness 
in the land” (Jer. 23. 5; 33. 14ff.). The hope that Zerubbabel would realize 
this expectation was foiled, but that it would nevertheless be fulfilled was 
never suppressed or ignored. The idea conveyed in the title Son of God 
was that of a theocratic representative who revealed in himself the char- 
acter of God with a fullness, not possible to those who were the sons of God 
in the sense of kinship with the Divine on a limited scale. The title 
Son of Man set forth the other side of the shield and declared that he 
would be preeminently the representative of humanity, far in excess of 
what was attained by national leaders with their ostensible imperfections. 
Even when this name was used of a glorified ideal Israel, there was the 
implication of nationalism, as against the conception of universalism ap- 
plied to the Coming One. The Apocalyptic writers saw a deeper meaning 
in this name and they made it correspond with the Ancient of Days. This 
title was conspicuous during the Antiochean persecution; it expressed the 
thought of one who was to establish the divine kingdom in complete 
victory, and who was rightly regarded as a supernatural being. The name 
Shiloh is found in the Blessing of Jacob pronounced upon the tribe of 
Judah (Gen. 49. 8ff.). Although scholars are uncertain about its being 
a personal name, yet the context in which it occurs justifies its reference 
to the Coming Deliverer, who would belong to the tribe of Judah that had 
distinguished itself in the wilderness and in Canaan. Ezekiel doubtless 
had this passage in mind, so that the promise of sovereignty implied in the 
name Shiloh has Messianic significance (Ezek. 21. 25ff.). The Star is 
another suggestive title and proclaims the logical power of Jacob not only 
over Moab but all nations (Num. 24.17). The name J/mmanuel has already 
been mentioned. In its original connection, it contained a threat to the 
hesitating Ahaz, but underlying it there was also a promise, that God 
would be with his people. The doom was unavoidable but not of the 
same character as that which overtook the nation at an earlier age, when 
the name Ichabod signified the desolation. After the darkness will come 
the light through the intervention of the princely leader, whose appearance 
was hailed by Isaiah. The symbolical use of the word Stone carried the 
thought of stability and endurance; as such, it was a title of the Messiah: 
“Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone of sure foundation” (Isa. 28. 16). Here again the promise 
was accompanied by a threat, for the stone of sanctuary, that is, of refuge 
and defense to the pious, would prove a stone of stumbling, that is, of 
desolation to the impenitent and disobedient (Isa. 8. 14). The reference 
to it in Psa, 118. 22f. is specially noteworthy because this passage was 
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quoted by our Lord in one of his parables of judgment (Matt. 21. 33ff.). 
Yet another title was Shepherd, familiar to a pastoral people like Israel 
and bearing the message of the divine concern, care and comfort, so fre- 
quently celebrated by psalmists and prophets. 

The last title is Servant of Jehovah. It received a deep significance 
during the exile, when the larger mission of the Chosen People became 
clearer, that their task was to be discharged by service through suffering. 
This idea was quite remarkable, when placed in contrast to the spirit of 
exclusiveness so characteristic of Israel. This name was at times identified 
with the nation on its religious and ethical side: “But thou, Israel, my 
servant, Jacob whom I have chosen .. . thou art my servant; I have 
chosen thee, and not cast thee away” (Isa. 41. 8f.). So addressed the 
nation was considered as having prophetic and Messianic functions. The 
servant was appointed to be a light of the Gentiles and a covenant with 
Israel, “to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
dungeon, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house” (Isa. 
42. 7). We are not to think of the nation as a whole engaged in this mis- 
sion, nor even of an elect remnant but of a chosen individual. Nationality 
has here been superseded by personality. The Servant’s national mission 
of redemption would be preliminary to his larger work on behalf of all 
peoples. The réle of redeemer was further in accord with the divine will. 
Although despised of men and his career ending in apparent failure, yet 
his sharp sufferings would become a vicarious sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, and his labor shall at last be crowned with success. “He shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the good purpose of Jehovah shall 
prosper in his hand” (Isa. 53. 10). This aspect of the Servant’s work is 
celebrated in Psalms 22 and 35, where the immediate reference is to mate- 
rial prosperity, while the prophet of the exile had in mind spiritual satis- 
faction. These several titles gave expression to a variety of truths bearing 
on the Messianic expectation, but they were understood and realized only 
in part. They thus became an earnest of the time, yet to come, when the 
promise would be fulfilled in all its deepest meaning and enriching fullness. 
These sanguine hopes were eventually more than surpassed in Jesus Christ, 
whose life gave expression to the permanent paradox of Christianity— 
via crucis via lucis. 

Israel was known as the people of the covenant. Jehovah had entered 
into a compact with them on the basis of grace and not of merit or nature. 
It was the divine love that moved God to reveal himself to Abraham that 
he might become a blessing, that in him and in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed (Gen. 12. 2; 22. 18; Gal. 3.8). This covenant 
was renewed at Sinai and later it was revived in Deuteronomic law in 
striking sentences: “Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: and 
thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy might” (Deut. 6.4). In times of national decay, the truth 
of this obligation was centralized by the prophets, who were the forceful 
exponents of its mandates. In the bold figure of Hosea, God was the hus- 
band of Israel, and it would be perilous to violate the bond between them 
(chap. 2. 19). Blessings were therefore conditional and a disregard of 
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the vow led to unescapable retribution. It was explicitly declared that 
redemption must be preceded by repentance and restitution. What was at 
first expressed in terms of nationality was later uttered in terms of 
humanity, as the inwardness of the covenant relationship became more 
evident. The first to make this clear was Jeremiah the prophet of personal 
religion, who recognized with remarkable insight the spiritual values of 
religious living. The pledge and promise were first made to Israel: “I 
will put my law in their inward parts,” etc. (Jer. 31. 33f.). This new rela- 
tionship was, however, to be extended so that, in the words of a later 
prophet, “all the ends of the earth shall remember and turn to Jehovah 

the confidence of all the ends of the earth” (Isa. 22. 27; 65. 5). 
The universalistic outlook was celebrated by Joel, who looked forward to 
the time when the Spirit shall descend “upon all flesh” (chap. 2. 28). 
Another rejoiced in the coming time, when the house of God shall be 
called “‘a house of prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56. 7f.). This larger fellow- 
ship was to be of permanent duration, regardless of the changes of time 
and tide. “It shall be an everlasting covenant” (Ezek. 37. 26). In spite 
of what pedants in the exile understood, in an exclusive sense, the covenant 
blessings were to be universally appropriated by every nation, that would 
bring forth the fruits of repentance and make the pledge of fealty to 
Jehovah. 

This world-view was but partially appreciated, even by those who 
gave utterance to its truth. As in many another instance, they builded 
better than they knew. It was left to later generations to develop these 
intuitions of faith and apply their logical consequences. Just as the 
Gentile Cyrus was chosen by Jehovah to work out the divine purposes of 
redemption, so, many germinal ideas were received from alien sources and 
were transformed by the influence of revealed truth. Thus the conception 
of universal sovereignty was first grasped by the Assyrian kings, and 
through them the truth dawned on the Hebrew prophets, that the sway of 
Jehovah was to be inclusive and comprehensive. His hand was on all 
history and his regnancy must be confessed by all mankind, “from the 
rising of the sun and from the west, that there is none besides me; I am 
Jehovah and there is none else.” The prophet who thus declared God's 
determination of righteousness and redemption was consistent in the 
appeal: “Look unto me, and be ye saved, aii the ends of the earth” (Isa. 
45. 6, 22). The world-wide extension of the dominion of God was reiterated 
with varying notes by prophets and psalmists. Malachi declared: “From 
the rising of the sun unto the going down,” etc. (chap. 1.11). The evangel 
of the divine love was spoken with picturesque buoyancy in the message 
of Jonah, concerning the pity and sympathy of God for pagan Nineveh 
(chap. 4. 11). The psalmists joined in a jubilant chorus of praise that, 
“all nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship before thee, O 
Lord; and they shall glorify thy name” (Psa. 86. 9). One of them cele- 
brated, with prophetic unction, the glory of the City of God, to which all 
contemporary nations were indebted, of each of whom it would be said: 
“This one was born there” (Psa. 87. 4). 

What is this but a glorification of the sovereignty of God and a 
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declaration of a universal and eternal kingdom of God? This was the 
fundamental truth, the consistent emphasis and the imperishable hope of 
all prophetic souls. Jehovah is the sovereign Lord and his regal power 
is marked by grace, justice, and peace, without the autocracy of the tyrant 
or the self-will of the despot. Frrem the time the promise was made to 
David through Nathan, that Jehovah would establish the Davidic kingdom, 
up to the full realization of the program in Jesus Christ our Lord, the 
expectation that God would keep his pledge was never wholly absent in 
the breasts of the faithful. There were seasons of failure and disappoint- 
ment, when the hope lay under the burden of inertia and indifference, but, 
ever and anon, it was resurrected, and, although it shone with a fading 
and elusive splendor, the postponement never meant abandonment. Kings 
and leaders arose and passed away, but the ideal continued to be cherished, 
not as a visionary dream but as a vital hope, because the establishment 
of the kingdom finally depended on the power of God and not on the chang- 
ing fortunes or misfortunes of men. This kingdom, moreover, was to 
exercise its control beyond the regions of time and sense. The prophets 
often had a limited outlook and so far they were children of their time. 
They spoke not to unborn generations but primarily to their own day, 
knowing that if the responsibilities of the present were zealously dis- 
charged, the unknown future might well be left in the secure keeping of 
the eternal God. 

There was a note of imminence in the prophetic declarations. It was 
firmly held that the new day would presently dawn when prosperity would 
supersede disaster. But the feeling of immediacy was a presentiment 
rather than a prevision; it was a desire of the heart more than a decision 
of the mind; but its presence would be a vindication of the ways of God. 
The preaching of some misguided zealots led the people to look forward 
to “the day of Jehovah” with eager expectations. Amos was one of the 
first to point out the imperious ethical demand of God and to disabuse 
the mind of Israel, that they would be favorably treated without regard to 
the principles of truth and justice. If the other nations were punished 
because of open and secret violations, Israel must not expect to escape. 
“You only have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I 
will visit upon you all your iniquities” (Amos 3. 2). They did not under- 
stand that privilege meant responsibility, and their ardent desire for the 
day of the Lord was a species of fanaticism. Although the herdman of 
Tekoa was summarily dismissed, his message reappeared in other prophets 
of the North and South. “The day” was to be one of discipline and judg- 
ment and then of deliverance. Zephaniah declared a century later that 
it would be “a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of waste- 
ness and desolation, a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of trumpet and 
alarm,” when God shall pour out upon the kingdoms, including Israel, the 
vials of his indignation and fierce anger (Zeph. 1. 15f.; 3. 8). Joel spoke 
of it as a day of sifting, when the Spirit of God will be poured out upon 
his people, and they only who call upon the name of Jehovah shall be 
delivered (chap. 2. 28ff.). It would be a day of salvation and judgment, or 
rather of salvation through judgment, when the majesty, justice, and 
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righteousness of Jehovah would be vindicated before all the world. Thus 
will the Golden Age be inaugurated, with its essential features of purity 
and peace, of amity and magnanimity, of godliness and goodness. The 
knowledge of God will be a matter of experience and not of theory, and 
those who enjoy this blessing will cease their hostilities, not because they 
have become weary of war but because war has become to them an incom- 
patible agency and an intolerable anachronism. 

The apocalyptic language in which this eschatological hope was clothed 
differed from prophetic phraseology, very much as poetry differs from 
prose. In addition to this difference of style was the other fact that the 
Apocalyptic writings were derivative and not creative. They became a 
substitute for the voice of prophecy, when the prophetic inspiration ceased 
to function. This literature was peculiarly popular in times of exile and 
persecution. Its quaint imagery and weird figures of speech conveyed their 
belief in cataclysmic disturbances and catastrophic interventions of God, 
by which the new day would come. They showed a lack of faith in the 
normal ways of God for the government of the world. They were often 
“too narrowly moralistic to be wisely ethical, too exclusively religious to 
be adequately human, too partisan in mind to be reliable in judgment.” 
Their writings breathe more of the spirit of fanaticism than of rational- 
ism, and they were too intensely nationalistic to take a balanced view of 
the universal sway of God. And yet, these “tracts for the times” were 
strikingly fitted to impart comfort to those oppressed by the strenuous 
waywardness of their distressful times, and to sustain them in the irre- 
pressible faith that the ultimate outcome would be victory through God 
who shall ever reign in truth and equity. 

Deliverance would be brought by an agent of the Eternal God. At one 
time he was conceived as a political leader and again as a spiritual emanci- 
pator. His presence would be accompanied by supernatural manifestations 
and miraculous interventions. Such was the glowing faith of the apocalyp- 
tists that no limit was set by reason to the extraordinary ways in which 
God would lay bare his arm, to reward the faithful and to punish the 
disobedient. In some instances, the counsel of patience was given but in 
other cases the exhortation tended to intensify a spirit of revolution which 
reached a climax in the Maccabean movement with its disastrous mishaps. 
The ethical idealism of the prophets found little place in apocalyptic mes- 
sianism. The element of prediction was a secondary and incidental feature 
of prophecy. The Messianic psalms dealt with ideals rather than predic- 
tions. The Kingdom was the essential idea and the perennial hope, which 
did not necessarily involve a Messianic Personality. Jehovah is the uni- 
versal King, and more stress was laid on a new social order, even the 
Kingdom of God. Its establishment would be preceded by a day of judg- 
ment against all nations, by a fiery discipline to regenerate Israel and to 
remove the godless, by confirming the devout remnant for the accomplish- 
ment of their destiny (Zeph. 3. 9-13). The pious thus looked forward to a 
glorious future, which may well be characterized as a new age. Its most 
significant factor was the experience of salvation, that is, fellowship with 
God. This spiritual communion would further be a guarantee of security 
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against the antagonisms and onslaughts of the enemy. The new leadership 
to be assumed by the nation will have a reflex influence in the transforma- 
tion of the world of nature. The wild beasts will be tamed; “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid.” 
The atmosphere of these creatures will be so genial and gracious that a 
little child shall lead them (Isa. 11. 6ff.). The reality of this radical 
change is also symbolical of the conversion of mankind, when the benefits 
of peace would be a universal benediction, without the embittering ele- 
ments of envy, pride, suspicion, jealousy. This anticipated condition of 
all-round prosperity—individual, social, political, ethical, national, spir- 
itual—would be an earnest of yet better things. There cannot be a rever- 
sion to a former state of incompleteness, according to Babylonian and other 
contemporary beliefs in world cycles. The progress must rather be of a 
developing kind, from less to more, looking toward continuous betterment, 
in spite of interruptions and deviations. 

The dream of nationalism was destined to prove a vain hope. Those 
who awoke from their sleep realized that their own enrichment depended 
on their sharing the benefits of the knowledge and rule of God with other 
nations. Israel had been isolated and kept separate for their own sake 
and also for the sake of others. Had they mingled with the nations on a 
common basis, in the days of tutelage, they would have lost touch with 
Jehovah, and their peculiar privileges and prerogatives would have been 
confiscated. Many Israelites became merged with alien nations and lost 
their identity; but it remains to the credit of the prophets, that they con- 
stantly held up the ideal of exclusiveness. To be sure, this high standard 
was often misunderstood and many leaders of the nation regarded it as 
a call to permanent separation. But those who gave a profound inter- 
pretation of this truth rightly judged that it was a temporary measure, 
calculated to prepare this people to become the missionary evangelists of 
a world-wide redemption. The narrow gauge road on which they were 
to travel was later to be broadened, and a highway was to be established 
for all the nations to journey to the Mount Zion of eternal blessedness 
(Isa. 35. 8). The period of repression would cease and the time of im- 
pression yield to the brighter day of expression, to proclaim the evangel 
of pardon and peace, not to Jerusalem alone, but also to Egypt and Assyria 
and Babylon, even to the ends of the earth (Isa. 19. 24). “Every valley 
shall be exalted and every mountain and hill shall be made low; and the 
uneven shall be made level, and the rough places a plain; and the glory 
of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together; for the 
mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it” (Isa. 40. 4f.). The last clause explains 
the secret of the regeneration and redemption. God himself initiated the 
covenant; his hand was in evidence in all the divers experiences of his 
people during successive generations, and he himself will complete the 
plan. “The zeal of Jehovah of hosts will perform this” (Isa. 9. 7). 

Ali through the centuries of travail, the Messianic hope was the lode- 
star of Israel’s religion. Their conceptions varied according to the cir- 
curastances of their times. The outlook often assumed crass and material- 
istic forms, and the ethical note was subordinated to purely political and 
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nationalistic considerations, in pursuance of narrowly exclusive policies, 
bordering on fatalism and fanaticism. But there never was a time when 
they were without the assurance that God would in some way intervene 
on their behalf. The day of visitation would also be the day of vindication 
to the glory of “Jehovah our Righteousness” (Jer. 33. 6). This was the 
secret of their persistent endurance, despite calumny, vituperation, and 
persecution. They held their treasure in earthen vessels, and they were 
not aware of the full extent of its opulence. God’s hand was, however, 
upon them, and his providential redemption was yet to be wrought, in the 
fullness of the times, not only for Israel but for all the peoples of the 
earth, even to the end of time. It is therefore not surprising that when 
Jesus inaugurated his mission, he was regarded with hostility by the very 
people who should have welcomed him with the hosannas of gratitude and 
joyfulness. Their ideas of deliverance did not tally with the manner of 
the holy ministry under the Syrian blue. The thought of a Messiah, vic- 
torious through suffering, was far from their mind, which was obsessed 
with expectations of political leadership and imperial authority. They 
were thus destined to disappointment, as on many a former occasion. But 
the irony of history was too strong, and the era of fulfillment could no 
longer be postponed. The people of election thus became the people of 
rejection, because, in the obstinacy of prejudice, they insisted on erecting 
a wall around those choice blessings of spiritual freedom, which were 
divinely intended for the benefit of the whole world. They cast away the 
“precious corner stone of sure foundation,” and their structure crumbled 
to pieces without any prospect of recovery. 

The hope of Zion was, however, not to be lost. The dream of seers 
and saints would yet come true, and far beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. The perennial hope of the Old Testament became the resplen- 
dent fact of the New Testament. The prophetic message of the kingdom 
of God was taken up by Jesus, and he gave this truth an enrichment of 
content, so that the range of the Kingdom’s influence became co-extensive 
with humanity. He did not use the term Messiah because of its inflam- 
mable associations; but he revealed in his character and teaching, that 
the earnest hopes and ardent desires of the ages had come to fruition in 
him. In this connection, we must also take note of the apostolic testimony 
concerning the claims of Jesus Christ. “The reality and truth of the 
Messianic idea and the universal character of the Messianic Kingdom, as 
prophesied in the Old Testament and fulfilled in the New Testament, 
remain one of the most real and impressive facts in religious history.” 
As Prophet, Jesus declared himself to be the anointed of God, to preach 
the good tidings of joy to every needy soul, and to enable each one to 
realize the comforting nearness of God (Luke 4. 18ff.). As Priest, he 
showed perfect sympathy with the sinning and suffering human race, and 
carried their burdens to the throne of grace, thus opening a way to the 
Holy of holies, that all may have fellowship with God (Heb. 4. 14ff.; 7. 25). 
As King, he claimed all authority in heaven and on earth, and he sent forth 
his disciples with the commission to establish his Kingdom, which has no 
end as to boundary or duration (Matt. 28. 18ff.). This Kingdom, more- 
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over, was founded on righteousness; its citizens are composed of the pure 
of the earth regardless of nationality or century; its program is to unify 
mankind under the inspiration of the spirit of good will, by the spread 
of education that shall dispel provincialism and induce world-cooperation 
in industrialism, in internationalism, in denominationalism. 

The irrepressible hope of a better day was partially foreseen by the 
prophets of the Old Testament. It was expressed in the tantalizing twi- 
light of uncertainty by the seers among ethnic peoples at various epochs 
in their embarrassing experiences. It was definitely and conclusively 
realized in the Person of our Lord and Saviour. But its full implications 
were not understood by his immediate followers because the atmosphere 
of their times was unfavorable to the resolute grasp of this triumphant 
truth, both as to conception and conduct. The failure of past experiments 
is a challenge to the renewal of effort on our part, by a wholehearted 
consecration to Jesus Christ, in a spirit of buoyant cheerfulness and exul- 
tant courage, to labor for the day of coronation, when the kingdom of the 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ: and he shall 
reign for ever and ever (Rev. 11. 15). 

I am indebted to the following books for helpful suggestions—Edghill: 
The Evidential Value of Prophecy; Knudson: The Religious Teaching of 
the Old Testament; Oesterley: The Evolution of the Messianic Idea; 
Davidson: The Theology of the Old Testament; Charles: Religious De- 
velopment Between the Old and the New Testaments; Robinson: The Re- 
ligious Ideas of the Old Testament; Kent: Student’s Old Testament, Vol. 


III; G. A. Smith: Isaiah, Vols. I and II. 
Oscak L. JosEru. 





BOOK NOTICES 


CHURCH HISTORY 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity, a. p. 590-a. vp. 1314. By 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New York: Macmillan Company. 


THE more one studies history the more convinced he becomes that he 
who does not know the past does not understand the present. The states- 
man, real or accidental, who is ignorant of his country, of the origin of its 
institutions, of its laws and its development, economic and intellectual, 
may be able by strength of native talent to apply quick remedies to im- 
mediate emergencies, but sooner or later he will discover, and his country 
will discover, that political makeshifts are poor substitutes for bed-rock 
principles derived from intelligent study of laws and forces which have 
governed mankind in the history of civilization. 

The churchman who is ignorant of his church or has only a superficial 
knowledge of it, of the causes which produced it, the human factors which 
have influenced its thinking, its controversies, its policies at home and 
abroad, and the contributions which eminent leaders have made to its 
development—he who is ignorant of this, but depends upon his volubility, 
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the enthusiasm of his hearers or some self-originating inspiration as to the 
will of God, is more likely to guide the church into pitfalls and disasters 
than into those broad fields of uninterrupted progress which convince the 
judgment of saner men with less tongue but more brain. History is a 
school. It is the school of mankind. He who has never learned his lessons 
there has little with which to direct his reason or to inform his judgment. 

To the average reader the story of the Middle Ages is anathema. In 
the wanderings of the Nations, the invasions of ruthless Barbarians upon 
fair Italy, Teutonic tribes, Goths, Visigoths, Austro-Goths, Mongolians, 
strange and terrible warriors from North China, the sacking of Rome 
itself, “the lone mother of dead empires,” the struggles of feudal lords 
with kings and of kings with emperors and emperors with Popes—in all 
this confusion and turmoil resulting from the dissolution of one world 
and the slow emergence of another, he sees nothing clearly but names: 
Henrys, Gregorys, Leos, Innocents, Clements, German emperors, a few 
great thinkers, a few great leaders founding monastic orders or slaughter- 
ing heretics—the whole panorama suggesting little more than Milton’s 
illimitable ocean of chaos, or Goethe's description of church history, as a 
whole, a mere jumble of error and ruthless power. 

This brilliant survey, however, of the Middle Ages, in 390 pages octavo, 
with bibliographies and index by Professor Foakes-Jackson will do much 
to clarify the view. It is a condensed sketch by a master hand, unbiased 
in its treatment of great characters, of fanatical saints, and royal sinners, 
skillful in grouping of event’ and delightfully entertaining in its direct- 
ness of style and simplicity of movement. Of course one is supposed to 
have some general outline of history, something remembered from Gibbon, 
or Milman, Guizot, Michelet, or Hallam—books written long since but 
still valuable—in order to fill in details which the author touches but 
lightly, such as the rise of imperial cities, the origin of craft-guilds, com- 
merce, currency, manners and customs of the common people, literature 
and art. The desire of the author was to provoke fuller inquiry into these 
and other subjects rather than to expand his /ntroduction to History into 
a history itself. I may suggest, parenthetically, if one would inquire into 
the life of the people in these faraway centuries, let him read Frederick 
Harrison’s “Comparisons between the Ancient City and the Medieval City” 
in his charming work, The Meaning of History, pages 228-237. Viscount 
John Morley, in his Politics and History, quotes the French historian 
Michelet as saying that Europe had not been washed in a thousand years. 
I have somewhere read lately that Mrs. Lloyd George was the first to 
install a modern bathtub in Downing Street. 

Professor Jackson stretches a broad canvas and fills it. With con- 
summate skill he sketches the high peaks. The vast mountain range of 
world events, great movements, and great characters are drawn with clear 
understanding of the forces which made possible the growth and sway of 
the papacy and of those rising tides of national consciousness in Western 
Europe which finally swept away the imperial power of Rome. The 
Crusades, the Position of the Church in the Empire, Learning and Heresy, 
the Medieval Church as a Disciplinary Institution, the Friars, the School- 
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men, the Universities, the French Monarchy and Its Conflicts with the 
Papacy, his Survey of Society, and his closing chapter on Dante and the 
Decay of Medievalism are all presented from the standpoint of modern 
scholarship based upon critical study of sources and the researches of im- 
partial laborers in this little known but inviting field. It was indeed a 
great period—great in men, great in ideas, great in art. Out of it arose 
great institutions which have influenced and governed mankind, great 
philosophies which still contend for supremacy in the field of thought, a 
period which both the statesman and the philosopher, the minister and lay- 
man, intent on the rise and progress of modern civilization, will regard as 
among the most interesting periods of human history. 

What do we learn from it for the present political and religious situa- 
tion of the world? Is it possible out of the mutually repellent nations to 
create a federation of European states? Is it possible out of the multiplicity 
of religious sects, cults and churches to restore the unity of Christendom? 
Our author shows that at the close of the ninth century two ideas emerged 
from the chaos of a broken world—a world federation of Christians 
expressed in the empire—and the supreme authority of the church ex- 
pressed in the papacy. These ideas prevailed for centuries as the political 
theories of Western Europe. This was apparently an ideal condition. a 
balance of power between the secular and the spiritual. But the thought- 
ful student will see that such a situation could not continue without con- 
flict. Behind the conflict operated racial characteristics, impulses, which 
whether recognized or not produced results. As Emperor Charlemagne 
was supreme, but the Pope who crowned him was also supreme. The 
Emperor obtained his crown not from the nations, nor did he crown him- 
self, as Napoleon did, but from the Pope. This act of creating an emperor 
in the West in reality divided the Roman Empire, an event which, seen 
at the time or not, rent Christian civilization. The sons of Charlemagne 
broke the unity of the Western World which he had bequeathed to them, 
and each nationality thereafter struggled for its independence with vary- 
ing success against the Holy Roman Empire or the all-embracing claims 
and demands of the papacy. The two ideas, the balance of power which 
had prevailed, engaged in mortal conflict with each other, nor did they 
cease till the nations of Europe, becoming conscious of distinct nationality, 
revolted from imperial authority, revolted from papal supremacy, sus- 
tained the Reformation, and opened the way to a new age. 

But in order to understand why the papacy engaged in combat with 
imperial authority we shall have to look not merely at the ambitions of 
mighty pontiffs such as Innocent IX or Boniface VIII or Hildebrand, rulers 
as great as any who ever sat on the throne of the Cesars, but going farther 
back inquire into the policy of the church itself even before Constantine 
became its patron. We must go back to the world-politics and policies of 
the Cesars. The subject would carry us far away from this mere book 
notice, and we can only suggest it as a study. Under the Cesars the policy 
of Rome was to incorporate conquered territories with their religions and 
customs into the unity of the empire. The fundamental principle of each 
administration, no matter who was emperor, was unity, this political unity 
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of all races without regard to race, language, or religion. Rome was 
tolerant of everything except external politics. The emperor was politics. 
The church inherited that idea and applied it in spiritual policy. What 
Rome dreamed of in politics, the church sought to realize in religion, the 
unity of Christendom expressed in the papacy. The Roman Church has 
always insisted upon this principle of unity of all nations under one 
supreme head. It demands subjection to this principle now as the first 
condition of the unity of Christendom. 

The Teutonic nations of Europe had no such cohesive principle. They 
were instinctively independent, free, lovers of liberty, and could not be held 
to the ancient imperial law of unity. They were individualists. Hence the 
two contrary principal racial instincts which underlay the Reformation 
and still persist in a divided Christendom—Unity in the Roman Church, 
Individualism in the Protestant—one representing monarchial institutions, 
the other republican institutions; one valuing the mass, the other the indi- 
vidual; one the symbol of authority and power; the other of freedom of 
thought and liberty of action. 

Thus far back into that remote time must we trace the origin of these 
divisive ideas which sundered the unity of Christendom and consciously 
or unconsciously still play their part in the divisions of Protestantism and 
in the ceaseless antagonism to the liberal principles of our modern age by 
papal Rome, which at the time covered by this volume was the greatest 
institution ever created by the genius of religion or the ingenuity of 
ambition. 

The solidarity of Christendom will never be restored, in our judgment, 
till these two contrary principles find common ground and the faiths of 
the peoples find common expression. We commend this work of Professor 
Foakes-Jackson as worthy of the author and the institution from which it 
comes. 

Athens, Tenn. R. J. Cooke. 


The Life of Christ. By R. J. Campsets, D.D. Pp. xiii+ 438. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. Price, $3, net. 


Tuis is a life of our Lord which is different. Little attempt is made 
to give local color or a historic background. Nor is the imagination set 
to work to supply material other than the four Gospels furnish. This 
restraint has this high value, that the Master is everywhere central in the 
picture. 

It is therefore more than a Life of Christ; it is a homiletic help for 
a type of sermons most needed in our time; sermons that will set the 
Master in the midst of life as the one hope of the world. 

And this sermonic value has been tested, for Dr. Campbell has preached 
pretty much the whole of this material to his congregations at the City 
Temple, London, and Christ Church, Westminster. The pulpit purpose is 
kept in view constantly—the living values of the life and teaching of Jesus. 

The critical standpoint is liberal in its spirit, but conservative in 
results. He is frank and fair in dealing with modern scholarship on these 
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problems. The constant appeal to life and experience, however, creates an 
atmosphere in which the religious reality of the gospel story is clearly 
seen, unclouded by either traditionalism or rationalism. * 

Nobody will get the best out of this book who does not read it in the 
same spirit of devout sincerity in which it was written. It is a preacher’s 
life of Christ and a great message for every man. 


Lutherans in the Movements for Church Union. By J. L. Neve, D.D. Pp. 
228. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication House. $2. 


Ir is a pleasure to get hold of a book which is written by an expert 
in its field, who knows not only church history apd theology, but what he 
believes and is not ashamed of it, and yet keeps a catholic and friendly 
spirit toward those from whom he differs. Besides, this is the first book 
in English giving a complete history of union movements in Europe, 
especially in Germany and Switzerland where they had most vogue. This 
makes it of inestimable value. There are seven chapters: The Wittenberg 
Concord: Lutheranism in Its Struggle with Calvinism; The Union Move- 
ments in the Seventeenth Century (in which the last section tells of the 
irenic efforts on the Continent of that noble Scotchman, John Dury); 
George Calixtus and His Opponents; Polemical Activity of the Lutherans 
(the author acknowledges that their polemics. was too severe though he 
does not go as far in that acknowledgment as his reviewer; outside of the 
fact that he is a Lutheran, this may be because he knows more about the 
whole situation. Who said, “To know all is to excuse all”? It was a 
fierce age, and the spirit of Luther in his fiercer mood rose again, but 
without his genius and geniality, and the love that kept up his friendship 
with Melanchthon to the last); The Prussian Union (the great movement 
of 1817ff.); The German Evangelical Synod of North America (the Ameri- 
can Church representing the Union of 1817ff.); Concluding Reflections with 
Reference to Present-Day Movements in America. There is an analytical 
table of contents, but, alas! no index, which we hope will be supplied 
in a second edition, which so valuable a history ought to have. 

Our learned author is hardly fair to Calvin’s doctrine of the Supper. 
“Calvin saw in the sacrament merely the promise or the gospel certified. 
The sacraments were to him a ‘pedagogy of signs for a weak faith.’ They 
work merely through the psychological impression of a symbolical act” 
(p. 166). Indeed Calvin thought exceedingly highly of the sacraments, 
almost as highly as he could think and yet reject the ex opere operato 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church and preserve the scriptural prin- 
ciple that faith is the door to spiritual blessings. You might almost 
think Luther himself was writing these words: “Let our faith receive, 
therefore, what our understanding is not able to comprehend, that the 
Spirit really unites things which are separated by local distance. Now 
that holy participation of his flesh and blood, by which Christ communi- 
cates his life to us, just as if he actually penetrated every part of our 
frame, in the sacred supper he also testifies and seals; and that not by the 
exhibition of a vain or ineffectual sign, but by the exertion of the energy 
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of his Spirit by which he accomplishes what he promises. The thing 
signified he exhibits and offers to all who come to the spiritual banquet, 
though it is advantageously enjoyed by believers alone” (Calvin, /nsti- 
tutes, book 4, chap. 17, sec. 10). “For to what end would the Lord deliver 
into our hands the symbol of his body except to assure us of a real par- 
ticipation of it? If it be true that the visible sign is given to us to seal 
the donation of the spiritual substance, we ought to entertain a confident 
assurance that in receiving the symbol of his body we at the same time 
receive the body itself” (same). Not even a Greek or Roman Catholic 
guaranteed the benefit of the sacrament to the participant (of course faith 
being understood) more carefully than Calvin. And if we interpret the 
famous word Real as actual or factuakrCalvin maintained the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Supper as truly as Thomas Aquinas or Luther, and his 
actual reception, though it was not a Presence in the bread and therefore 
not a reception by the mouth. (We might say that the word “eat” in the 
accounts of the institution of the Supper always refers to the bread, not 
to body, as can be seen by 1 Cor. 11. 26 and Matt. 26. 26. In Mark and 
Luke the word “do” occurs, not “eat.”’) 

There have been two tendencies in American Lutheranism. One is 
represented by the late Prof. J. W. Richard and his able and learned 
book, The Confesstonal History of the Lutheran Church (1909), the greatest 
achievement in historical science ever made by a Lutheran in this country, 
representing the earlier more spiritual views of Luther (say 1517-23) and 
the later more catholic views of Melanchthon, and which tendency would 
have held out more hopeful prospects of church union between Lutherans 
and non-Lutherans. The other is represented by the late celebrated Dr. 
Krauth, who stressed Luther’s later views and the normal anti-Melanch- 
thonian development from them into the Formula of Concord. Of course 
there is a third tendency, the Missouri synod, very high and strict, but let 
that pass now. It is an amazing instance of the influence of one lone 
scholar that, humanly speaking, it was only the sudden and lamented death 
of Dr. Richard that allowed his more conservative brethren in the General 
Synod to consummate the union in 1917 between that Synod and the 
yeneral Council and the United Synod of the South. This union has given 
a higher strain to American Lutheranism, and for long years to come has 
made impossible a union of American churches, so far as Lutherans are 
concerned. Several slips of the printer, especially in proper names, have 
been noticed, but none of importance. 

Our learned and generally fair author should not say (p. 172) that 
over against Lutheranism, which makes the efficient promise of the gospel 
the foundation of our hope, and Calvinism, which makes the secret election 
(though Ca]vinism really makes the loving purpose of God that founda- 
tion, realized by a secret—later public—election), Arminianism makes 
that foundation the “subjective experience of a revival.” The foundation 
of our hope in Arminianism is not that, but is the grace and love of God. 
That grace issues in our experience, but that experience may have a hun- 
dred degrees or forms, from that of general confidence and faith to that 
of deep joy and love. A revival has nothing essentially to do with it. 
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Thousands of Arminians, perhaps millions, have experienced this grace 
independently of a revival. 


Madison, N. J. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 





BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


The Gift of Tongues. By ALEXANDER Mackie. Pp. 275. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 


Tue early church had to meet pagan survivals of abnormal religious 
psychology, especially the glossolalia, or speaking with tongues. There is 
no proof that it had any religious value in the propagation of the gospel, 
for Peter required Mark as his interpreter, according to early Christian 
tradition, and Paul was compelled to rebuke it as a disturbing influence 
at Corinth. 

Church history is full of these disused psychic phenomena. Hysterical 
nuns, pseudo-prophets, Shakers, Mormons, the Irvingites, spiritist mediums, 
“Holy Rollers”—these are among the pathological succession whose spir- 
itual gifts come not from God but from nervous derangement. Cataclysmic 
religion is not Christian. Much that calls itself holiness must be related 
with the criminaloid type of mind. “Whenever hysteria has ruled religion 
it has left behind it the horrid trail of crime and sin.” 

Perhaps the supreme tragedy of the tongues movement is its glorifi- 
cation of ignorance. “Are we forever to listen to ignoramuses, to men and 
women too lazy to read, to study, and to think, proclaiming that the way 
of salvation is the way of repudiation of all learning and all knowledge?” 
“The way for men to go who seek the path to God is not the way of fancy 
or of disordered thinking, but the way of ordered thought and the way of 
man’s clearest thinking.” 

These comments indicate the trend of Mr. Mackie’s careful scriptural, 
scientific, and ethical study of glossolalia and related phenomena. It is a 
searching analysis and a most helpful tonic to secure spiritual sanity. 


The Resurrection of the Flesh. By Jonn T. Darracu, D.D. Pp. xii +324. 
London: 8S. P. C. K. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Saint AUGUSTINE wrote long ago: “No article of the Christian faith 
has met with such vehement, persistent, and contentious opposition as the 
resurrection of the flesh.” And the church still has in its membership 
many of the same sort as those whom Paul corrects in the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. 

The Christian doctrine of immortality is no mere shadowy’ghostly sur- 
vival but the immortality of the whole nature, body and soul. For ours 
is not a vague spiritualism but a truly human religion, which makes all 
life the object of redemption. Such a doctrine is more than a dogmatic 
dream, it is a real moral dynamic, making sacred the outer as fully as the 
inner life of man, And the goal of Christian hope is that which Saint 
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Paul describes, “Waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.” 

Dr. Darragh’s argument is based on the claim that the Hebrew word 
for “flesh” was used to mean the whole man, humanity in its completeness. 
“Unto thee shall all flesh come.” “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh.” The Catholic creeds therefore are not to be interpreted crudely 
as implying the resuscitation of identical particles, but as giving outward 
corporeity to the future life. 

The author traces the history of the doctrine from the Apostolic Age 
down to the present with acute criticism of many theological positions. 
Being extremely High Church in his attitude, he goes so far as to use the 
dogma of the Real Presence in the Eucharist as connected with the con- 
ception of resurrection. Which is interesting, but not convincing. 

At the present time, with the revival of countless theosophic cults, 
holding the Buddhist and Pagan contempt of the human body, we need 
again to glorify that Flesh which embodied the Eternal Word, and to give 
religious significance to the body which is “the temple of the Holy Spirit.” 

The resurrection of the dead is not the reanimation of decayed mate- 
rial, but the transformation into a body which is not the same substance, 
but has the same and superior function of spiritual expression. Perhaps 
this book is the fullest modern study of this subject. 


A Book of Old Testament Lessons, For Public Reading in Churches. A 
Lectionary. Edited with Introduction and Notes. By Rosert 
WituiAM Rogers. Vol. I. Text, pp. 224. Price, $3. Vol. II, Intro- 
duction and Notes, pp. 215. Price, $2. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 


Tue devout spirit and mature culture of the finest Old Testament 
scholarship are expressed in this Lectionary. It is the outcome of eight 
years of wise thought and discerning choice of such portions of the Old 
Testament as merit the attention of public worshipers. All the high 
qualities of excellence which mark the writings of Professor Rogers are 
seen in this labor of love, discharged with foresight and insight, under 
the conviction that the Old Testament needs to be restored to a worthy 
place in the service of the sanctuary. 

We cannot be too often reminded that the Old Testament was the 
Bible of our Lord and of the early Christian Church. The reading of 
these ancient Scriptures will continue to be “casual, capriciqus, or accord- 
ing to some fancy or familiarity of the preacher or pastor,” unless guid- 
ance is offered, as in this Lectionary. Very unfortunate is the far too 
prevalent practice of giving small attention to this earlier Testament. 
“Its ministry of knowledge, its magic of words, splendor of images, and 
store of inexhaustible power,” are decidedly necessary for a rounded and 
complete Christian life. 

The recognition of the Church Year is most gratifying, but those who 
are indisposed to follow it can use their own discretion, and the seventeen 
alternative lessons give the preacher further freedom. The text used is 
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the Revised Version, which is less pedantic than the American Revision 
and better suited for public reading. The Preface impressively sets forth 
the principles and practice of Scripture reading. The Introduction in 
Vol. II contains an excellent historical survey of the custom in vogue 
in the Jewish and Christian Churches. The repeated exhortation to 
“read with understanding” deserves to be heeded, and Vol. II of his- 
torical and textual exposition is a decided help in this direction. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that this Lectionary will meet with a 
deserved welcome in all our churches. Its use at the morning or the 
evening service will certainly tend to purify and beautify the hour of 
worship, and make it really spiritual, with quietness and decorum, with- 
out the rash hurry and embarrassing abbreviations of what is essential, 
to make room for matters of ephemeral interest. 


The Song of Songs, being a collection of love lyrics of ancient Palestine. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. 246. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price, $3, net. 


Dr. Jastrow, whose recent death is a great less to Semitic scholarship, 
has completed his fascinating trilogy, begun with The Gentle Cynic (Ec- 
clesiastes) and The Book of Job, with this new translation of the Songs of 
Solomon, accompanied with a most interesting study of its origin, growth, 
and interpretation. 

But while he has furnished a book necessary to every student of this 
perplexing puzzle, he has not, in our opinion, solved it. All modern 
scholars will agree with his rejection of the allegorical interpretation, and 
its disassociation from King Solomon and his court. But to make it 
merely an anthology of rather erotic love lyrics is to ignore a certain 
unity which binds together these poems, and a dramatic element, indicated 
by the transitions from masculine to feminine and from the singular to 
the plural, as well as by the frequent choruses of the daughters of 
Jerusalem. 

The transformation of the lovely natural imagery of the Canticles into 
erotic symbols is almost as fanciful as Freud’s psychological analysis of 
the dream. Doubtless the songs do contain such symbols, but they also 
contain a high appreciation of natural beauty and a romantic conception 
of love which is sometimes more spiritual than sensuous. Indeed, what- 
ever may be the final conclusion as to the origin and structure of the book, 
its place in the scriptural canon is fully warranted by its passionate 
plea for monogamic love, and the further fact that the marital metaphor is 
freely used elsewhere in the Bible, preeminently in Hosea, as a type of 
the Divine love. 

There is one feature of these three books, which crowned Professor 
Jastrow’s life, which adds to their charm and interest—it is the beautiful 
format, both in printing and binding, given to them by the publishers. 
Why should not a theological book be as artistic in appearance as volumes 
of general literature? This delightful form by its attractiveness adds to 
the danger of the author’s perverted interpretation. Yet let us dare to 
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read him, both for the value of his negative criticism of many obsolete 
theories, and also as a starting point for a new solution of this literary 
riddle, which will soon leave far behind his purely amorous explanations of 
this lyrical drama. 


The Story of the American Hymn. By Epwarp S. Ninpe. Pp. 429. The 
Abingdon Press. Price, $3.50, net. 


Works on Hymnology should form a portion of every preacher's 
library, and public worship should be enriched by frequent expositions of 
Christian hymns, and with some account of their origin. At last we 
possess a work which amply, accurately, instructively, and interestingly 
fills a gap in this department. Being more than a technical study, it will 
be a useful and charming addition to the library of every intelligent lay- 
man as well. 

Beginning with the Bay Psalm Book and other collections of psalmody, 
it goes on to reveal the introduction of hymns into American worship, and 
gives the story of our hymns and hymn writers, from Samuel Davies to 
Frank Mason North. Both by its completeness and its critical insight, this 
work gives Dr. Ninde a peerless place among modern hymnologists. 

Perhaps some of us would wish to include other authors of a single 
hymn, such as Dr. William Fairfield Warren and his “I worship thee, O 
Holy Ghost,” and the lawyer, Marcus M. Wells, who wrote both the words 
and music of “Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” And this critic would give 
at least another paragraph to that versatile writer of camp meeting dog- 
gerel and noble hymns, William Hunter, the editor of the Minstrel of Zion 
and Select Melodies. Mention might well be made of such hymns as his 
“Joyfully, joyfully onward I move” and “Far from my thoughts, vain 
world be gone,” and that stirring lyric of Christian conversion, “There is 
a place to me more dear.” But each of us will have his own predilections, 
and few would be at once so generously liberal and cautiously critical as 
our author. Yet in the very clever chapter, “Songs of Death and Perdition,” 
at least a footnote might have mentioned the lugubrious Michael Wiggles- 
worth, whose rather able and horribly awful poem, “The Day of Doom,” 
while not a hymn, doubtless inspired many of the doleful dirges of that 
melancholy period when the process of acclimatization so terribly dis- 
turbed the American liver. 

Some Sunday night try this experiment: Devote the half hour of wor- 
ship to such a monarch among hymns as Ray Palmer’s “My Faith looks 
up to Thee,” using the abundant thrilling material concerning the hymn 
and its author which this book will furnish, follow it with an evangelical 
appeal and invitation, and there is high probability that the service will 
conclude with the final shout of the hymn from “A ransomed soul!” 

More people know hymns by heart than any other poems. No litera- 
ture has played a greater part in popular culture. Yet all should know 
more hymns and know more about them. From the great Psalm Book of 
the Bible to the last lyric breathed by a sanctified soul, there is no richer 
source both of instruction and inspiration to the Church of God. Every 
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minister should be a master in the use both of the Bible and the Hymn 
Book. And Dr. Ninde has given the church a treatise which will furnish 
a fine beginning for this most captivating course in religious education. 





BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Dr. Davin G. Downey has associated with him two eminent authori- 
ties, Professors George H. Betts and Norman E. Richardson, in editing 
a very substantial series of volumes known as The Abingdon Religious 
Education Texts. They are by writers who have carefully tested their 
theories and have a firsthand knowledge of their subjects. These books 
can, therefore, be most heartily commended to the leaders of the church 
in preparing a prugram of activities that will establish religion on a 
strong basis, for the sake of the development of Christian character and 
its definite expression in conduct. Other publishers have also put out 
some timely books in the interest of better religious education. Helps of 
all sorts abound. If the church would only become more alive to the 
critical situation, great progress is within our reach. 

Professor Betts well remarks in his latest book, The New Program 
of Religious Education (The Abingdon Press, 75 cents), that the Prot- 
estant Church has passed the stage of indifference and is realizing the 
need for a better policy. The crucial issues are clearly faced in this com- 
pact volume. It is an earnest summons to the church to accept the 
challenge to fulfill its function in training young Christians and so “save 
the spiritual values of civilization.” Many misconceptions are removed, 
the present agencies are analyzed and their inadequacy pointed out, and 
the responsibility to bring in a better state of affairs is placed on 
preachers, teachers and parents. The report of what one church school 
accomplished with success is given in A New Way to Solve Old Prob- 
lems, by Frank E. Duddy (Scribners, 90 cents). What was done here 
is possible elsewhere. 

The efficient teacher never ceases to be a learner but is constantly 
improving his equipment. Self-help in Teaching, by Huber W. Hurt 
(Macmillan, $1), offers most timely suggestions to such a teacher. The 
merit of this book is not to be judged by its size but by its searching 
counsels. Sunday Talks to Teachers, by Helen Wodehouse (Macmillan, 
$1.25), is a genuine tonic to stimulate the jaded appetite and give tone to 
teachers, who at times are tempted to surrender their ideals and to turn 
to easier tasks, which lack the heroism and endurance of sacrificial 
service. 

The place of worship in the Sunday school and how its practice is 
to be cultivated, is thoughtfully discussed by Professor Hugh Hartshorne 
in Stories for Worship and How to Follow Them Up (Scribners, 80 
cents). Where this material is used the results are certain to be grati- 
fying. Mrs. Margaret W. Eggleston shows how the profitable art of story 
telling can be acquired and its mission be discharged in The Use of the 
Story in Religious Education (Doran, $1.50). The dramatic appeal in 
teaching is well brought out by Mrs. Edna E, C. Spencer in The Good 
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Samaritan (Doran, $1.25). Eleven of the most captivating Bible stories 
are here given in picturesque setting and their messages made memor- 
able. The Bible in Graded Story, by Edna D. Baker and Clara B. Baker, 
consisting of two volumes published by The Abingdon Press, Vol. I, on 
The Good Shepherd (75 cents), and Vol. Il, on The Good Neighbor ($1), 
sets forth the wonderful nature stories of the Bible and its stories of 
human action, with vividness for children between six and eight years of 
age. Each story has a picture which greatly adds to its impressiveness. 
How to study and enjoy pictures is in itself a liberal education. S. C. 
Kaines Smith offers expert guidance in this matter in his exquisite volume, 
Looking at Pictures (Doran, $1.75). No teacher should ignore this 
volume by a reliable art critic. 

The home has always been regarded as the greatest religious in- 
fluence in the life of childhood. It has, however, not been always directed 
aright, not because of indifference so much as of ignorance. Mistaken 
ways have failed to produce the desired results. Dr. H. F. Cope, in his 
volume The Parent and the Child (Doran, $1.50), covers all the problems 
of parenthood with discernment and offers wise guidance to parents in 
their most important ministry to their own children. One of the un- 
fortunate reactions of the war is seen in the weakening and loosening 
of moral standards, even to the alarming extent of throwing them over- 
board. The perilous consequences of such a course are impressively 
brought home in a striking story, Prodigal Daughters, by Joseph Hock- 
ing (Revell, $1.75). The scenes are laid in London, but they are equally 
true of our own cities and towns, and the problem is of such a nature 
as to summon the best thought and efforts of the church and the home 
to solve it. We believe there is a solution, as the author himself shows. 
Dr. A. H. McKinney, who wrote a sympathetic book on Guiding Boys over 
Fool Hill, has now added a sequel to it, Guiding Girls to Christian Woman- 
hood (Revell, $1.50). It is the result of wide experience and wise ob- 
servation. Not repression, but expression, is the secret of success in help- 
ing girls, especially during the hours of leisure. How this might be 
done with advantage is pointed out by Miss Mary E. Moxcey in Physical 
Health and Recreation for Girls (The Methodist Book Concern, 60 cents). 
A story of the loss and recovery of character is well told by Miss Christine 
Ware in The Boy Who Lost His Name (The Abingdon Press, $1). A 
good book to be placed in the hands of all young folks. 

The need for religious instruction outside the far too brief period in 
the Sunday school, is being increasingly recognized. To be sure, there 
are difficulties in carrying out a plan of week-day religious teaching, 
not the least of which is that of funds for trained teachers. But this 
and other difficulties might be overcome when the imminent necessity 
for it is intelligently and seriously acknowledged. All the bearings of 
this question are discussed by Dr. Cope in The Week-Day Church School 
(Doran, $2) with reference to principles, organization, plans, and prac- 
ticability. A different kind of book but related to this subject is Thé 
Sunday School between Sundays by E. C. Knapp (Revell, $1.25). It 
shows how many of the agencies now operating during the week, such 
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as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and the like might be correlated for 
greater effectiveness. Another phase of this large question is taken up 
by Mrs. Hazel S. Stafford in The Vacation Religious Day School (The 
Abingdon Press, $1). It furnishes outlines for an extensive and work- 
able curriculum to be followed by a local church, or, better, by a group 
of churches during the period of the year when there is a slackening of 
religious activities. 

One of the most important subjects is that of curriculum. This is 
adequately furnished by the Abingdon Religious Education Texts, to 
which reference has already been made. There are two volumes specially 
prepared ior Community Training Schools. Primary Method in the 
Church School, by Miss Alberta Munkres ($1.50), is a handbook of prac- 
tical suggestions, with considerable material to be used with any type 
of lesson. Music for Everybody, by Marshall Bartholomew and Robert 
Lawrence ($1), opens up the undeveloped resources of song as a means 
of religious education and shows how this important agency has already 
furthered the cause wherever adopted. 

In the Week-day School Series, The Abingdon Press has the follow- 
ing excellent manuals. The Beginners Book in Religion by Miss Edna 
Dean Baker ($1.75) makes clear how the natural impulse of religion 
might be developed through the use of mechanical devices, without sac- 
rificing anything of the essential spiritual character of religion. The in- 
genious skill of this writer is the outcome of much experience. The 
volume is also useful to parents. The Life and Times of Jesus, by Fred- 
erick C. Grant ($1.25), familiarizes the reader with all the facts in the 
life and teachings of the Master, and shows how his noble standards of 
right living can be accepted and adopted by the child, who from early 
years niight become a genuine disciple of the Blessed One. Followers of 
the Marked Trail, by Miss Nannie Lee Frayser ($1.25), introduces the 
student to the pioneers who made and followed the trail, inspired by the - 
never-failing guide, the Divine Spirit, who led them into places of free- 
dom, blessing and usefulness. This is quite an original characterization 
of Bible men and women, who are made to live and act as though they 
were people of our own day. When We Join the Church, by Archie 
Lowell Ryan (75 cents), passes in brief review the history of the Chris- 
tian Church and sets forth the conditions of church membership, with 
special reference to the Methodist Church. Those who use this book 
should be cble to prevent the unfortunate lapse of so many Sunday school 
scholars at that period in life when they should take the step leading 
them into the Church. The Geography of Bible Lands, by Miss Rena L. 
Crosby ($1.75), offers the needed background for an intelligent under- 
standing of the Bible. The peoples and their customs and dwelling 
places are given a modern setting. The pictures of life as it is to-day 
give a clearer knowledge of the lands where the drama of the Bible was 
performed. , 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Martha Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to 
the International Sunday School Lessons will be glad to know that the 
volume for 1922 (Revell, $2) maintains the high standard of the previous 
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annual volumes. It is indispensable to all teachers. Snowden’s Sunday 
School Lessons for 1922 (Macmillan, $1.50) does not have the extensive 
illustrative material which has given distinctive value to Tarbell’s Guide, 
but the expositions have an intensely modern application and the volume 
is commended to teachers in search of the best preparation. 

Oscar L. Josepu. 


EVANGELISTIC LITERATURE 


Evangelism. By F. Watson HANNAN. 12mo, pp. 251. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.50. 


Evangelism. A Re-interpretation. Edited by E. Atpom Frencn. 12mo, 
pp. 186. London: The Epworth Press. Price, paper cover, 4 shillings. 


Heralds of a Passion. By Rev. Cuaries L. Goopett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 141. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25. 


Rural Evangelism. By James ELVIN WAGNER. 12mo, pp. 176. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1. 

Evangelism. Its Justification, Its Operation and Its Value. By Witit1am 
E. Bieperwo.r, D.D. 12mo, pp. 254. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.75. 

Evangelistic Preaching. By Ozora’S. Davis. 12mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tue time has come for plain speaking on the subject of evangelism. 
To be sure, this is the standing task of the church and it cannot depart 
from it without imperiling the very life of the church. It is, however, not 
always acknowledged by those who write on this subject that while the 
spirit of evangelism is the same, its practice must of necessity change to 
meet the demands and needs of each new day. We are still far too much 
under the influence of the professional evangelist, who would make us 
captives of prejudices and programs. Evangelism has moreover been con- 
fused with revivalism and far too much stress has been laid on stereotyped 
forms of speech and of the Christian life. The high pressure revival is 
only one method. It is always preliminary to evangelism which is con- 
cerned with Christianization, which follows the work of evangelization. 
It is gratifying to note that this important distinction is recognized by 
several of the writers of these books. 

Professor Hannan has produced a wise and sympathetic volume. He 
writes out of a wide and successful pastoral experience and his conclu- 
sions merit close attention. He evades no difficulties, he offers no hostages 
to the god of conventionalism, he indulges in no superficial generalizations, 
he pleads for no set methods. Instead, he makes out a strong case for 
“continuous evangelism” to be carried out in the regular ministry of the 
church, which is at once consistent, coordinative and comprehensive, for 
the building up of the church and the aggressive advance of the kingdom 
of God. “The evangelist must be prophet, teacher, statesman, patriot, and 
Christian, and no irresponsible group of small prejudiced people under 
the name ‘evangelist’ ought to be allowed to usurp his place.” Every de- 
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partment of the church is discerningly related in the interest of a practical 
evangelism which always achieves and conserves results. This is a most 
suggestive book. 

A volume of essays edited by E. Aldom French is a timely declaration 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Most of the writers are well-known 
scholars and preachers of British Methodism, such as A. S. Peake, H. B. 
Workman, G. Eayrs, S. Chadwick, O. S. Watkins, H. Elvet Lewis. There 
are also papers by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll and G. Campbell Morgan. One 
of the writers frankly confesses: “The modern mind is not sympathetic 
to evangelism, at any rate it insists upon having a new kind. The evan- 
gelism of a generation ago is deemed a hindrance to the work of God 
and a reproach to the church. The gospel that moved our fathers is said 
to leave men cold, and the old methods are the shame of the saints and 
the sport of the ungodly. The evangelism that is to succeed in these days 
must be scholarly enough to command the intellectual respect of the edu- 
cated, and avoid offending the conventions of the unconventional half- 
educated. It must be expert in social and economic science, skilled in 
dealing with all the ramifications of rationalistic thought, acquainted with 
all national and international movements toward a world-consciousness, 
instructed in all philosophical subtleties, sympathetic to all*forms of art 
and sport, and familiar with all psychic and psychological schools of con- 
sciousness.” Let no one be discouraged with such a big program. The 
church must do big things and how this might be discharged is impres- 
sively set forth in these stimulating essays. 

“The lack of passionate pleading” is a serious charge brought against 
the pulpit. Dr. Goodell deals with this question in a volume that breathes 
the passion and persuasiveness of the master souls of the church. He 
points out the secret of enduring enthusiasm and shows how we are to 
recover the devotion to Christ and concentrate on the supreme business 
of getting men back to God. The pentecostal flame—that is our need, and 
with it we can carry the good tidings of redemption to the ends of the 
earth. 

There are prejudices among laymen against revival efforts and Wagner 
faces them with directness and without weakening. He realizes that evan- 
gelistic work has suffered from fads and hobbies, and also that special 
meetings are not the only way to win converts. He then reports on the 
successful operation of other ways, notably that of pastoral evangelism. 
Much of what he writes applies to rural as well as to suburban life. Those 
who are in the habit of harping on the good old times should read this 
healthy book and clear their mind of cant and adapt themselves to the 
requirements of the present age. 

Those who are inclined to the notion that the days of revivalism 
have passed should read Dr. Biederwolf, who treats of familiar themes in 
a refreshing manner and devotes much space to questions of method and 
appeal. He, however, fails to make clear the distinction between revival- 
ism and evangelism. More attention should also have been given to the 
content of the preacher’s message, with due recognition of the changed 
situation confronted by the church. 
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President Davis makes a good distinction between evangelistic and 
pastoral sermons. He also acknowledges that the appeals of a former day 
have lost their point and force. One of the best chapters is entitled, “The 
Impression and Expression of the Good News.” The list of topics, with 
thirty-two sermon outlines and references to a few of the best books, will 
prove helpful to preachers. The outlines of talks to children and young 
people should have had a few illustrations. This book magnifies an im- 
portant phase of the preacher’s calling and shows how it can be effectively 
discharged. 


United States Citizenship. By Grorce Preston Mains. 12mo, pp. 296. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $2. 


Tuts is the ripest book of a fertile mind. It passes in review the his- 
tory of Atherican democracy and discusses its ideals and foundations, its 
inspirations and hindrances, its courageous attitude to difficulties that 
menace freedom and try the hearts of lovers of liberty. The spirit of 
optimism, born of full historical knowledge, characterizes this illuminating 
study of our national life and institutions. There is nothing of the spread- 
eagle manner in these chapters but rather a note of deep concern for the 
making of the new America, with suggestions how the forces are to be 
marshaled to yield the desired result. 

One of our urgent needs is to Americanize Americans. This is pos- 
sible by a careful study of our history which has the elements of romance 
and adventure, fearlessness and sacrifice, idealism and confidence. These 
same qualities must be shown by us who have received the precious legacy 
of wholesome Americanism, in order that the worthy contributions from 
the past might be yet further enriched for the wellbeing of to-day and 
to-morrow. 

This study by Dr. Mains is both popular and profound. It is written 
without any signs of fatigue that might be expected of one who is seventy- 
eight years old. There is instead the buoyancy and virility of youth, and 
the style is at once vigorous and pleasing. The book is a timely antidote 
to provincial thinking. There is hardly a question of importance touching 
our American citizenship which is not fully considered. At times Dr. 
Mains shows a justifiable intolerance toward the enemy within our gates, 
who enjoys our hospitality and yet tries in sinister ways to jeopardize 
the liberty that is the basis of national welfare. A splendid book to be 
placed in the hands of all young people. It contains an arsenal of argu- 
ments which even the well informed could use with great advantage. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Jesus and Life. By Joseru F. McFapyen (Doran, $2). “Turning over 
the pages of the Gospels reminds us of the consulting room of a famous 
physician. If we have ever really comie into contact with Jesus, we have 
once in a lifetime seen ourselves as we are.” These two sentences describe 
the purpose of this volume. It brings our modern life to the Touchstone 
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and shows in a searching manner how the church should proceed to Chris- 
tianize all the relations of all men. This is not an optional undertaking 
but an imperative duty, for the sake of the church and the redemption of 
mankind. This book makes clear how much of moral dynamite is con- 
tained in the message of Jesus, and it is interpreted with unusual ability, 
compelling conclusiveness, and quickening persuasiveness. 


Social Rebuilders. By Cuartes Reynotps Brown (The Abingdon 
Press, $1.25). Dean Brown illustrates in his writings the new type of 
expository preaching, which sets the Bible in the midst of our contempo- 
rary life. His Yale lectures on “The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit,” 
gave a new meaning to the days of the Exodus. The present volume is a 
vivid presentation of the ministry of Moses, Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, and 
Nehemiah, with extensive illustrations from existing industrial conditions. 
Our need is for trained and competent leaders, with a knowledge of history, 
sound economic principles, the psychology of human life, the scientific 
habit of mind. To this must be added vision and high purpose. Thus will 
it be possible, please God, to bring in that better order wherein dwelleth 
righteousness and love. 


The Guidance of Jesus for To-day. By Ceci. Jonn Capoux (Doran, 
$2). We can evade the teachings of Jesus or explain them away, but they 
remain a challenge to be honestly accepted and impartially adopted by 
those who have tried other methods, to find them tragically wanting. This 
exposition of the mind of the only Master, whose directions offer real de- 
liverance, takes full cognizance of all the issues involved in our complex 
civilization. It urgently summons us to foilow his definite guidance, which 
is not like the rushlight of pseudo evangels, but is the searchlight of the 
eternally true evangel which leads to genuine peace and blessedness. 





The Foundations of Faith. By Joun Ke_man (Revell, $1.50). Some- 
body wrote about the fewness of things to be believed, but these are indis- 
pensable. We can throw overboard a great deal of embarrassing ballast, 
provided we keep what is necessary for the safety of the voyage. It is 
therefore encouraging to read this book which discusses the essentials of 
the Christian creed pertaining to the character of God, Incarnate Love, 
spiritual authority, and the means whereby the mystical East and the 
energetic West might find a true syncretism, to build a substantial Chris- 
tian character, capable of weathering the storms that rage so fiercely in 
these days of decaying convictions and superficial radicalisms. 


The Non-Sense of Christian Science. By A.pert CLARKE WyYcorr 
(Revell, $1.75). The title of this book is one used by the founder of this 
strange sect. Mr. Wycoff rings the changes with patience, impartiality, 
and ability. The book is the result of first-hand investigation by a trained 
thinker and skillful observer. There is nothing loose in his argument, nor 
is he captious in his criticisms. It is a volume that easily takes an im- 
portant place among the best discussions of this subject. It is worth 
reading by all who want to be intelligently informed of this cult, which is 
one of the most disruptive forces against Christianity and the church. 
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The Gospel and the Plow. By Sam Hiacinsottom (Macmillan, $1.25). 
Schools with a Message. By Danie. J. Firemine (Oxford University Press, 
$1.50). The problem of missions in India is one of self-help. For lack of 
accurate information, many might be inclined to depreciate the value of 
agricultural and industrial training 9; a method of missionary preaching. 
Let such people read Higginbottom’s book, which is a chapter in the 
romance of missions in a land caste-ridden for centuries and among a 
people with an inveterate prejudice against work. Then turn to Dr. Flem- 
ing’s constructive report of what twelve schcols are doing in India and 
Ceylon. Six of them are vocational and industrial, three are of a miscel- 
laneous character, and three others are conducted by Indian educational- 
ists, one of them being Sir Rabindranath Tagore. He does not hesitate to 
point out the inefficiency and inadequacy of village schools, both govern- 
ment and missionary, and his suggestions, looking toward improvement, are 
wise and practical. Both these volumes will be read with deep interest 
by all who are concerned in the future of India, at present in the throes 
of radical unrest. 


The Heroes of Early Israel. By Irvine F. Woov (Macmillan, $2). 
The wonderful variety of types of character and the numerous episodes 
in early Israel lend themselves to graphic treatment. This volume sets 
forth the outstanding incidents and characteristics of the leading actors 
of the period, from Abraham to Samson. It is addressed to the ado- 
lescent mind which is more interested in the concrete than the abstract. 


Great Leaders of Hebrew History. From Manasseh to John the Bap- 
tist. By Henry THatcuer Fowier (Macmillan, $2.50). This volume is 
in the same series of Great Leaders as Professor Wood’s volume. The 
second half of the book is given to a period that is generally neglected, 
although it is full of inspiration and important as giving the background 
for the historical knowledge of the New Testament. The author makes 
clear how closely interwoven is the story of the Bible with that of the 
great civilizations of antiquity. He also shows that the great gift of 
Israel to the world was a knowledge of the One God, holy and loving, 
who requires men to be just and kind toward one another and reverent 
toward him. 


Old Testament Prophecy. By Franx K. Sanvers (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.25). This volume in the Life and Religion Series is a concise 
handbook for school and Bible class work. It moreover furnishes a firm 
foundation and excellent method for all who seek to master prophetic 
literature. It is more than an academic study and supremely stresses 
spiritual and ethical values. 


The Life and Growth of Israel. By Samvuet A. B. Mercer (More- 
house Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $1.75). This volume by a 
great master of Oriental and Biblical research is an excellent attempt to 
bring the results of expert scholarship into a popular form, suitable for 
laymen. The great gifts of Israel to the world are stated in their full 
value. 
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A READING COURSE 
The Prophetic Ministry for To-day. By Cuartes D. WILLIAMS. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tus is not the day for popular preaching which indulges in specious 
generalities and empty commonplaces. The men who influenced their times 
and changed the course of life were invariably unpopular preachers. They 
were castigated by their own generation and celebrated by succeeding gen- 
erations—a testimony at once to the shortsightedness and superficiality of 
our human ways. The demand to-day is for prophetic preaching, which 
has clear-sighted understanding of the manysided gospel, profound sanity 
in interpreting its message, courageous ability and unlimited charity in 
applying the truth to discordant conditions. 

The prophet knows that whereof he speaks. He moves among men not 
as a cenobite but as a companion, and has deep sympathy with the varying 
aspects of human nature. He is, however, skillful in the art of establish- 
ing connections between men and the gospel; and when he speaks it is 
with passionate directness and almost colloquial simplicity of speech. Such 
a man is never popular in the superficial sense. Pulpit committees may 
pass him by in favor of the “safe” man, who has nothing to say, and 
whose speech is “faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” This 
means, then, that we need not only a prophetic pulpit but also a prophetic 
pew, to extend the sovereignty of God’s will of righteousness and love 
throughout the world. 

We, therefore, hail this latest volume of Yale Lectures by the Bishop 
of Michigan. He is a brilliant illustration of the prophetic ministry, con- 
cerning which he discourses with a wealth of knowledge, a depth of pas- 
sion, an eagerness of spirit, an enthusiasm of humanity, and, above all, 
an assurance that the gospel of Jesus Christ offers the only effective remedy 
to heal the world’s open and hidden sores. He is a leader, at once reverent 
and radical, visionary and practical, idealistic and inspirational, who has the 
soul of the prophet and the priest in fine balance. On the death of Bishop 
Franklin Spencer Spalding, the memorial address was delivered by Bishop 
Williams, who spoke feelingly of his friend’s tenderness and gentleness 
of heart, of his manly godliness and mental and spiritual virility. A 
unique combination of the hero and the saint, he called him, of the fiery 
prophet of righteousness and the humble self-giving servant of his fellows. 
Bishop Williams has all these qualifications. I have just been re-reading 
Spalding’s Life by Melish, and again heartily commend it to all preachers, 
as was once done, when it was noticed in the Metruopist Review for Janu- 
ary, 1918. Reference must also be made to Bishop Williams’ The Christian 
Ministry and Social Problems—a truly keen and searching exposition of the 
social bearings of the gospel. 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll in his recent volume, Princes of the 
Church, introduces us to thirty-four eminent men in British Christianity. 
He quotes with approval a saying of Principal Edwards that, “a great 
preacher is Christ’s last resource,” and another from Principal Marcus 
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Dods, that “there is something about preaching that keeps life sweet.” 
The chapter on Hugh Price Hughes tells how this militant son of Meth- 
odism faced the problem of adjusting Christianity to the changing condi- 
tions of thought and life, and paid the penalty of a prophetic pioneer, in 
trying to awaken the church conscience. Criticism has often turned out 
to be a compliment, unwittingly offered by opponents to the seers and 
saints, whose vision and vitality they could not understand. Bishop 
Williams is a pioneer, and, like others before him, he has been exposed 
to slander and vituperation. He, however, continues to discharge his 
ministry with undiminished fervor and increasing loyalty, and his example 
has quickened many of the younger men in the churches to stand firm and 
foursquare to adverse winds. Herein we have grounds for hopefulness as 
to the future of the church, which still remains the divine instrument 
for the furtherance of the highest human welfare. Its unexhausted powers 
yet await discovery and development. 

Read, first, the last lecture on “The Gospel for a Day of Disillusion- 
ment,” that you might understand some of the most pressing demands on 
the modern church. The subtle and sinister problems of American life 
are discerningly and forcefully described. The preacher or layman who 
reads this lecture will realize that the task of the church is not easy, and 
that there is no other alternative but to face the issue with holy courage 
and Christlike sacrifice, in these days of convalescence, after the fearful 
world struggle. The first lecture is a composite portrait of the modern 
minister. He is a prophet with an inspiring message of righteousness; a 
priest whose function is to cultivate the people’s practice of worship; an 
executive busied with matters of administration: a speaker with the arts 
of rhetorical speech. These four types are strikingly expounded. Note 
the danger signals set up, which some preachers disregard when they 
delusively yield to the temptation to become mere men of affairs or degen- 
erate into purveyors of commonplace and camouflage. The seventh lecture 
on “Prophet and Priest” takes up in detail the work of the modern min- 
ister. Note the distinction between the prophet who is an individualist 
with a largely social message and the priest who has a social background 
with an individualistic mission. Their limitations and possibilities are 
pointedly stated. A few sentences will illustrate the timeliness of this 
volume. “Do not let the prophet in you degenerate into the mere iconoclast 
and perhaps the spiritual anarchist.” “Above all develop and strengthen 
all possible unities with your fellow-believers of the present.” “Let us 
never neglect that personal pastoral ministry which is ever the function 
of the priest.” “The art of worship—there is nothing that needs and 
demands more earnest and rational study and cultivation to-day.” “The 
ordinary Protestant congregation is careless and indifferent, distracted 
and irreverent. The worshipers are often self-assertive in their very pos- 
tures even in the presence of God, sitting or lounging or politely bending 
their heads.” 

The second lecture on “The Prophetic Succession” is a study of the 
mission of Old Testament prophecy and of the apostolic conception of 
prophecy, leading to the conclusion that the first essential in our ministry 
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is that we shall be God-conscious, God-possessed men, with the divine 
charisma, obtained not by short cuts but as we devote and develop our best 
in fellowship with God and man. This is not a counsel of perfection, as 
we are reminded in the third lecture on our “Prophetic Inheritance,” 
which is opulent and challenging. A necessary protest is uttered concern- 
ing the “simple gospel.”” Those who insist on it have not thought out their 
position and have in mind an individualistic type of religion, which, in 
the last analysis, is a species of supreme complacent selfishness. Read 
this section with care, for Protestantism is being weakened by onesided 
propagandists without a sense of social responsibility. Note also how 
Bishop Williams exposes the neglect of the social environment by preachers 
of the purely individualistic gospel. Is he too severe in his condemnation 
of the traveling revivalist and evangelist? (p. 65). 

The fourth lecture sets before us “The Prophetic Message for To-day.” 
It compels us to reexamine the moral and spiritual foundations of modern 
society. He compares much of the practical religion in vogue to an 
ambulance and hospital corps intended to take care of the victims of our 
social and industrial system, and he points out the unwisdom of mopping 
up the floor when we should rather turn off the spigot. The laissez faire 
policies of moral and religious leaders are deservedly scored, and also the 
practical materialism of both Church and State. How we are to bring 
about the Christianization of the world order is outlined with insight in 
the fifth lecture on “The Prophetic Program.” The church has failed for 
lack of vision and because of division. There are three types who stand 
in the way of realizing a new Christian civilization. “One is the blind 
individualist, the conventional Christian, who does not see the task at all. 
Another is the pessimist who resorts, as pessimists always do, to the 
apocalyptic and eschatological. He is the second adventist or the pre- 
millenarian, He faces the task and gives it up. The third is the imprac- 
ticable idealist, the visionary, the man with a panacea, who has his own 
plan of the heavenly Jerusalem, the celestial civilization.” Nothing can 
be expected from these. Wise words are spoken on the duty of the church 
to preach a true spiritual internationalism, in harmony with the gospel of 
Jesus, and so unlike the ineffectual program of diplomats, commercial 
magnates, and labor leaders. Socialism is inadequate because it is external, 
and the business of the church is not to socialize but Christianize life. 

The sixth lecture discriminates between the mere social critic who 
rouses antagonisms, the would-be social reformer who is generally a quack 
without expert knowledge, and the prophet who deals with the dynamics 
rather than the mechanics of the problem. The opportunity of the minister 
as a prophet is shown to be a comprehensive privilege. Every preacher 
who considers it should respond to the call to become a good steward of 
the manifold grace of God—to regenerate life, to see whole and steady, to 
realize a oneness in the solidarity of all that is human, and, above all, to 
keep before men the vision of God. 

This is a noteworthy volume which honestly faces the problems and 
indicates how the preacher should fulfill his ministry of power without 
subservience, of love without censorious carping, and of a sound mind 
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which thinks clear and straight, and enjoys wide horizons of knowledge 
and backgrounds of information. Such is the ministry for to-day, with 
its perils and privations, its demands and compensations, its adventures 
and achievements. Let us not be disobedient to the heavenly vision, but 
resolutely serve the present age, for the healing of the individual and of 
peoples, in the name of Christ and for the glory of the City of God. 


Sipe READING 


Sundays in College Chapels Since the War. By Francis GREENWOOD 
Peasopy (Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.75). The kind of prophetic 
preaching we need to-day is well illustrated in these lucid and luminous 
sermons by one to whom we are greatly indebted for several important 
volumes. Professor Peabody is a true prophet. He has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the divers currents of modern life, as expressed in the best litera- 
ture and in the numerous movements of unrest and relief; but he especially 
rejoices in proclaiming the puissant spirit of Christ as the secret of world 
redemption. If prophetic preaching is the highest type, this volume is the 
best of its kind. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the METHODIST 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JosEerH. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


ARTHUR WILFORD Nacier, Ph.D., professor in Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl., will be remembered by our readers as the author of an 
able article on Nicolas of Cusa. 

Bishop Francis W. Warne, of Lucknow, India, himself a flaming evan- 
gelist and missionary leader, competently reviews a book by his prophetic 
predecessor, James M. Thoburn. 

The Rev. Frep Situ, formerly of Cornwall, Conn., is now serving as 
minister of the Congregational Church at Carthage, S. Dak. 

President Ernest A. Rayner is at the head of the Union College, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Professor FRANKLYN B. Snyver is the head of the dnglish Department 
in the Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

The Hon. Cuaries L. Smitu is Judge of the Municipal Court in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Aocnes C. L. Dononvucn, of New York City, with missionary ex- 
perience, is a competent instructor of missionary candidates. Her hus- 
band, the Rev. T. S. Donohugh, is a member of the North India Conference 
and at present serving as a Staff Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Henry M. Batrennovuse, Ph.D., is a professor in the Department of 
English at State College, Pa. 

ALeert Epwin Craic, D.D., at one time pastor at Albion, Mich., and 
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now at Evansville, Ind., both college towns, served successfully as presi- 
dent of Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. His article should be read 
as a companion to that of Mr. Hewirr on the rural ministry. 

Francis B. Upnam, D.D., who has filled many prominent pastorates 
in the New York East Conference, including Superintendency of the 
Brooklyn North District, is at present the Executive Secretary of the 
Conference Endowment Fund Commission. 

WILLIAM BERNARD Norton, A.M., Ph.D., is the Religious Editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. He recently spent two years in the Orient, one year for 
the Interchurch World Movement, and the next in publicity work for the 
Centenary movement. He is a member of the New York Society of Com- 
parative Religions. 

The Epiror regrets to announce that the study on “The Anthropology 
of St. Paul,” promised for this issue, must be postponed until the next. 

The coming number of the Metruopist Review, May-June, 1922, will 
be a Memorial Number to Professor BorpeEN Parker Bowne, the greatest 
metaphysician of Methodism. It will include a posthumous article by 
Professor Bowne, a study by Bishop Francis J. McConNELL, a symposium 
of tributes from many philosophers and theologians, a bibliography by 
Professor ALseErt K. Knupson, and other interesting material, occupying 
about one half of that issue. All our ministers and leading laymen should 
order extra copies. 





